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MARKETING TOBACCO BY AIRPLANE 

Tennyson long ago dreamed of a time when we should “see the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic sails, pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales.” Few of us have thought about this coming true in the case of farm products, but that day may be much nearer than we realize. This photograph shows Edwin 
Cowan, a Bertie County, N. C., tobacco farmer, delivering a load of tobacco at the Greenville, N. C., tobacco market on the opening day week before last. 
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The One-Room Home 
Of Every Closed Car Owner 


Interior Features 


A closed car is virtually a one-room 
home—a home in which the average - of Body by Fisher 


motorist spends more waking hours j,i. velour and brosdcloth, carefull 
than in any room in his house. When — for long wear and color fastness, of 


Upholstery Cloth— Fisher uses mo 


pleasing and harmonious color design 


the body is by Fisher, your one-room —and pattern. 
- house on wheels is sure to possess not Cushions and Backs—Fisher designs 


seatcushionsand backs with utmost atten- 


comfort, in convenience, and in beauty, 7 "Pungs Wr tre body and thus pee 
but also an extreme degree of dura- —_ vide the maximuminriding comfort. Seat 


cushions and the back cushions each con- 


bility which assures that the interior tain 50 flexible, resilient springs. 
of your Fisher Body, including the = Hardware—Fisher door handles, win- 


dow regulator handles, dome lights, and 


upholstery, will retain its charm of cher appointments are all of pleasing 


car. When you select a new car be sure 
that it brings you the important superi- 


for long service. 





CADILLAC * L4SALLE ~- BUICK - CHEVROLET « OAKLAND - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 






































Lenk for the EVERY 
with the 

owen Iabet and GUARANTEED 

the red figure. 


AND ALL OTHER LEGUMES 
Fin is enctorsed Experiment Stations and 
agricultural authorities. The —- the surest 
— the cheapest culture to use 


or Smalt Seed Varieties For Ls Seed Varieties 
aS Stalta. Clover, Swt.Clover Vetch, Peas ‘eas, Ete. 





™% Bu. size...... Se % Bu. size ...... 

Ba. size...... le | Bu, size ...... 

Ba. size...... $1.00 5 Bu. size ...... 82.25 
2% Bu. size...... 2.25 


Do uot aerept a substitute. Only HUMOGERM will 
insure # catch. Insist that your dealer get it for you. 


HumoceRM 








D*F Moarthy:— BY 

In my fast letter I didn’t oun ~ 
tell you all about this town. It lookgam 
lot more like a city than anything 
’ seen in this countee” 
It's got street cam 
and taxicabs and ee 
erything. But I wae 
fooled about ¢ e 
thing. ts 








You know at he me 
Saturday evenin’ jg) 
the big time in town | 
Then’s when the 
stores is full of pes 
ple and does a big 

BILL CASPER business. Well sit, 
here the stores closes about dinner time 
Saturday and you can’t hardly buy nothin’ 
Saturday evenin’. 

Another thing, they must b® mighty 
fraid of burglers here. It’s revoluy 
tions, one fellow said. For when they 
closes the stores they pulls down a 
steel shutter over the show winders 
locks ’em. Then you can’t even see 
they’re _showin’ in their windows, 
makes it about the dullest place I 
see nights and Saturday evenin’s. 

Sundays is worse yet. It looks 
everything important is closed up then, 
Feelin’ a little headache comin’ on along” 
about dinner time Sunday I set out to get 
somethin’ for it. I must of walked five: 
miles and you know the only thing T 
could find open was drug stores. I finally 
had to go eat a good dinner with a cup 
) of coffee and got all right. 
| Now since mentionin’ something to eat 

I'll tell you somethin’ else. If I hadnt) 
| found a place here to eat run by Ameri- 

cans I don’t know what I would of done 

[I just can’t eat this Mex food even if T 

knew what to ask for. But these Amerk 

cans has good food and I eats three 
squares a day but its right expensive. 
Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER: 
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| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 
EEVILS Destroy Seed Beans— 


On several occasions I have stored” 

a goodly supply of seed beans which were 
made wholly unfit for planting by wee 
vils. This, I understand, cam be entirely” 
prevented by fumigating the beans soon 
after picking wth carbon disulphide. ; 
A READER. ~ 


Cleaned Electric Socket With Hair- 
pm.—I sighted a bit of dust in the 
little brass socket where an outlet had 
been fixed so I could screw im the cord of 
am extra electric light, electric iron, or 
other of the conveniences that can be at-” 
tached to our new farm lighting plant. | 
Absent-mindedly, I pulled owt a hair pif” 
and set to cleaning out that dust. When? 
I did—pzzz! Blue flame shot from the 
socket, melting that hair pin in two, | 








burning out the connection in the switches” 
amd thas putting the fuses owt of busi- 7 
ness. Not a single light will now work) 

on that circuit and we will have to send. 
for a mechanic to fix us up. Never agaifi 
will I try to clean out an electric outlet! 
with a metal substance. AJA. 


Kept Two Breeds of Chickens! 
made a mistake in keeping two breeds of} 
chickens. It cost more to pen them sepa*? 
rately, added to the cost of raising them, 
and also required more work to care fot 
them. And then there was constant risk 
of mixing the breeds. MRS. J.-B. D. 


Planted Garden Crop Teo r 
Trees.—Last year I planted beans toe 


trees took the moisture and I got no) 
beans. I find it a great mistake to hav 
the orchard in the garden, unless th 
is plenty of room for trees and veg 

















tables, too. MRS. R, J. W. 









scorching my fingers, and, incidentally ® 






near some trees’ in, the garden. The 
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' derstanding of details of the rental agreement. 
' too, the best way to avoid disputes is to settle them 
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Put the Rental Contract in Writing 


Then You’ll Be Much Less Likely to Need It Because Disputes Will Be Less Likely to Occur 


ELLO-O-0-0-O!” The Milwees had just sat 

down at the dinner table. Everything was hot 

and at its very best. “Somebody’s hollering,” 
said Bobby as the last chair had settled into place. 
“Go see who it is,” said George Milwee as he reached 
for the beans. 

“A man wants to see you,” 
Bobby as he came back in. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Milwee 
with a note of complaint, “they 
couldn’t come no other time except 
when we're set down to a meal. 
Tell ’em to wait ‘till you get 
through with dinner.” 

“T’'ll see what they want,” said 
George Milwee, pushing back his 
chair. 

Out front a stranger stood in the yard. “Have you 
rented out for next year?” asked the stranger as Milwee 
appeared. “No, not quite, I reckon,” Milwee replied and 
then added, “Come in and have a snack.” “No thank 
you,” the stranger answered. “I come by to see if I 
could get a place to make a crop another year.” “Have 
a seat,” said Milwee. “I'll go eat and then we'll fig- 
ure on it.” 

Every farmer knows about the general nature of ‘the 
conversation that followed when Milwee had finished 
dinner (cold by the time he got to it) and returned to 
the porch. Most farmers have been parties to such 
conversations, sitting in either as owner or tenant. 
Therefore, they know the usual run of questions on 
both. sides, for example: how much help a man has, 
how many acres he can tend, how much in cotton, etc. 
Then if both parties are satisfied a trade is made and 
along about Christmas the tenant moves in. 


Throughout the South rental contracts are almost in- 
variably made by word of mouth. What the owner is 
to furnish and what the tenant is to do is so well estab- 
lished by custom and so well known to everyone that 
it seldom occurs to anyone that such contracts might be 
put into writing. And if conditions would remain the 
same and if all people were as honest as we once 
thought them to be, perhaps few of us would care to go 
to the trouble of putting such a contract into writing. 
But with farming activities growing more complicated, 
with poison to be bought to control the boll weevil, with 
New crops introduced to add to the income, with the 
addition in many instances of poultry or hogs or milk 
cows as a further source of cash, with the necessity of 
providing for the growth of winter legumes for soil 
improvement, with each and all of these things, it be- 
comes more and more important that there be something 
more than just a verbal agreement. But if a written 
contract were needed for no other purpose, it is fully 
justified in the opportunity it gives for a thorough he 
Then, 


said 





W. C. LASSETTER 


before they happen. That’s what a carefully drawn 
contract does. It prescribes the duties of each party to 
the contract and prescribes the division of the products 


' produced. With the contract in writing disputes are 


less likely to occur. 


For How Long? 


SHOULDN'T be necessary to say that a contract 
must carry a date, that it must specify the land to 
be rented, including the house to be occupied, and 


» that the period to be covered by the contract must be 
# stated. And in that last statement arises the first ques- 
E tion to be settled. 


The usual rental period in the South is one year. 


” That’s why our land is getting poorer so fast, say some. 


But in England, where leases ran from 19 to 21 years, 


~ the period was shortened because they found that dur- 
ing the last few years of the lease the land was mined 











| of its fertility. Perhaps the only way for the fertility 


By W. C. LASSETTER 
Managing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


question ever to be solved will be for the landlord to 
take charge of the sowing of winter cover crops and 
make such adjustments in the contract as are necessary 
to cover the matter of cost. Or perhaps a more or less 
general adoption of a written contract making provision 
for those practices which assure soil improvement would 
help solve that problem. The long-term lease in itself 
can hardly be expected to accomplish that purpose. But 
the three- to five-year lease is an instrument to that end 
and where two people are in earnest about wanting the 
benefits of improved land, such a lease is to be recom- 
mended. When the production of livestock is involved, 
the three- to five-year lease is all the more desirable. 
Whatever the term of the lease there should be a 
clause providing for renewal privileges. While such a 








E HAVE little more than enough space to 

say that we haven’t space here even to out- 

line what should be included in the rental 
contract. Without space to publish an ordinary 
share crop contract, we certainly cannot reproduce 
a livestock contract form, a cash rental form, a 
manager-tenant form, or other variations that 
might be needed to meet conditions in various sec- 
tions. All we can do is to touch upon some of the 
most important points and leave the rest to be 
learned when one starts the job of actually prepar- 
ing a contract. The reader who cares to do this 
probably will get his best help from Farmers’ 
‘Bulletin 1164, a copy of which can be secured upon 
application to county agents, Members of Congress, 
or the United States Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C. 








clause is not binding, it conveys a sense of continuity 
that reacts favorably on both parties to the contract. 


What Shall Be in the Contract? 


HE following outline of what should be in the 

rental contract is quoted from Prof, C. E. Allred 

of the University of Tennessee. This is merely an 
outline of some of the most important points, some of 
which apply only to contracts which cover livestock 
production. In preparing to draw a contract it would 
be well to have this outline before one and check those 
items that are applicable to the case at hand. 


1. A good description of the land that is leased, with the 
exact location, and the amount. 

2. Dates of beginning and end of the term of rental. 

3. The plan of rental. Where the farm is well organized 
the crop rotation for the farm should be outlined. 

4. A clause to prevent the removal from the farm of 
straws, stovers, roughages, and e. 

5. The amount of fall-sowed grain that be sowed 
during the fall preceding the termination of the lease. Oth- 
erwise the tenant might put most of the farm into fall- 
sowed grain and thus make the farm a very undesirable 
proposition for a tenant the following year. 

6. A clause preventing the pasturing, stabling, or board- 
ing of stock for outside parties. Otherwise the tenant could 
stable and feed stock for other parties and claim that he 
was only stabling them, and without cost. It might be hard 
to prove to the contrary. 

7. What each is to furnish, and the taxes each is to pay. 
Without such statement the renter could compel the owner 
to pay all taxes on both real and personal property, includ- 
ing the personal property of the renter. 

8 If the renter is to haul materials from town for repairs 
and improvements on the farm it should be so stated. 

9. That the renter shall deliver all produce and livestock 
sold, including the owner’s share. 

10. A statement as to a the renter shall care for the 








livestock and property of owner. 

ll. No ~~ matter grown or brought on to the 
farm shall be burned, but shall be pen on the farm as 
manure. 


12, What is to be furnished jointly by both parties, in- 
cluding the hiring of pasture and the purchase of feeds. 

13. If the renter’s horses are to be fed from the undi- 
vided feed, they cannot, during the time that they are being 

so fed, be employed for work off the farm. Otherwise, the 
pom could his horses from the undivided feed and 
use them for team work off the farm. 

14. The number of horses that may be used in working 
the farm should be limited. Also the lower limit for the 
ages of the work horses should be named. Without these 
statements a man could purchase and sell colts, or keep a 
larger number of horses than is necessary for the working 
of the farm and deal in horses. Colts could be purchased, 
and then grown on the farm, and sold with profit to the 
tenant and without the farm-owner sharing in the increased 
returns from such growth. Colts as well as other stock, 
where the share basis is the half-share basis, should be 
owned in common by both parties. 

s% A of appraisal of feeds on the farm at the 
time of the beginning of the lease and also at the termina- 
tion of it. 

16. Any special privileges to be granted to the tenant, 
such as where he may obtain fuel, whether he is to have 
milk and eggs, etc. 

17. Any special privileges for the owner. 

18, The methed of settlement for all sales. It is best 
that settlement be made at the end of each calendar month 
for all sales and purchases made and paid for during that 
month. 

19. A clause regarding the workmanship of the renter 
and regarding the destruction of noxious weeds. 

20. All manure im the stables and yards shall be cleaned 
out by the middle of February and again by the first of 
May of each year, and in case this is not done, the renter 
shall pay $50 as penalty for such neglect. 

21. A clause regarding the surrender of the farm at the 
termination of the lease, witli a penalty of $10 for each day 
of non-surrender. 

22. Tha owner should reserve the right of entry to the 
premises for the purpose of viewing the same and making 
repairs, and also for plowing the land on which no crop is 
growing, during the fall and winter preceding the termina- 
tion of the lease. 

23. The renter should be rewarded for all permanent 

madd on the farm that have been made by 
and with the consent of the owner, provided he furnish the 
owner a bill of the same at the time the work is done. Pay- 
ment for the improvements should be made on the basis 
that five years’ use of them by the renter would compensate 
him for the work of making them. If he has had but one 
year’s use of the improvements made he should receive four- 
fifths of the walue of the bill rendered; three-fifths if he has 
had two years’ use of the improvements, etc. Such clauses 
should apply to the application of ground lime and phosphate 
rock, bailding of fences, etc. 

24. If from meglect er from any other cause the renter 
shall fail to put in or take off crops the owner may enter and 
perform such work, and after allowing for the cost of same, 
the remainder shall be divided according to the terms of 
the lease. 

2. The division of from the farm should be 
based upon the ratio of the actual money value of what 
landowner and tenant puts into the enterprise, allowing the 
landowner a fair interest rate on his investment, and the 
tenant a fair wage for his work and fair interest on any 
investment. For example, if 5 per cent of the value of the 
farm and 10 per cent of the value of the equipment owned 
by the landowner amounts to $950, and if the labor furnished 
by the tenant is worth $450 and the interest on his equip- 
ment $240, totaling $690, then the landowner should receive 
58 per cent of the net proceeds and the tenant 42 per cent. 

2%. A clause making a lien om crops, livestock, and other 
personal property on the farm, owned by the renter, for the 
purpose of insuring payment of all moneys due the farm 
owner. Such a clause would work no hardship on the renter 
unless for some cause or other he was not intending to play 
fair with the farm owner, 

27. Neither party has oe right to bind the other by con- 
tract outside the scope of the t; and the contract 
shall not be inseopesied as constituting a partnership, 


Do Not Form a Partnership 


NE of the clauses considered of particular impor- 

tance by many authorities on rentral contracts is 

that specifying that the parties to the lease shall 
be in no sense partners. In a partnership either party 
is responsible to an unlimited extent for any debts in- 
curred by the other in the name of the firm. The 
United States Department of Agriculture suggests that 
such a clause might read as follows :— 

“Said parties to the lease shall be in no sense 
partners. Neither shall bind the other to any obli- 
gations nor incur debts for the payment of which 
the other party might be liable without the written 
consent of that party.” 

Editor’s Note.—This is another of our series discussing 
how Southern farmers may get *‘ More” from their 


farming. Next week’s article _— deal with “Planning 
Needed Farm Building or 
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FACTORIES WILL HELP FARMING 


NE of the vital needs of the South is more in- 

dustries, ‘more factories. The South has its 

industries centralized here and there in a few 
spots of comparatively small area. If additional indus- 
tries could be brought into the South and scattered 
throughout our strictly rural sections it would not only 
help the South as a whole, but its agriculture as well. 
Our development has been one-sided. We are too 
much rural for our own good. We need the balancing, 
evening up effect that the development of industry 
would give. 

Dr. H. A. Morgan, president of the University of 
Tennessee, has made a survey, the results of which 
show quite conclusively that “wherever industry has 
been decentralized and distributed over the rural sec- 
tions you find more public revenue available, lower tax 
rates, increased value of agricultural products and 
property, better educational advantages for children, life 
in every way richer, deeper, better worth the living.” 

Dr. Morgan has taken 15 of the richest counties in 
each state in the Union and compared them with 15 
of the poorest counties in each state on a basis of 
assessed valuation of property, value added by manu- 
facturing, city population, county tax rate, and native 
white illiteracy. On an average, the 15 rich counties 
have property with an assessed value 14 times as great 
as the poor counties, 20 times as much value added 
by manufacturing, and 60 times as many people living 
in towns and cities. Furthermore, the average county 
tax rate of these 15 richest counties is 76 cents as 
compared with a rate of $1.09 for the poorest counties, 
while the per cent of native white illiteracy in the rich 
counties is 2.1 per cent as compared with 3.4 per cent in 
the poorest counties. In every case where the survey 
was made, it was found that people were better off 
where there is a fairly even balance between agricul- 
ture and industry. 

This does not mean that we must neglect the welfare 
of agriculture and make a play for industrial develop- 
ment at the expense of agriculture. It does not mean 
that it is good policy for a county to dismiss its county 
agent or its assistant county agent and put the money 
into an industrial bureau of its chamber of commerce. 
But it does mean that we must recognize the fact that 
our growth has been too strictly rural, and that indus- 
tries should be encouraged to come into the section in 
order that we may even up and balance our develop- 
ment. But let manufacturing industries come into our 
section on a fair and square basis. The South should 

not be a corporation baiting section, but on the other 
hand it should not show undue favoritism to the manu- 
facturing industry by tax exemptions of various kinds. 

Agriculture is the big thing in the South and it will 
continue to be our basic industry for many years to come. 
But it would be better for all concerned if manufactur- 
ing plants were scattered over the South as in the Mid- 
West. Let’s continue to help and encourage our agricul- 
ture, but also work for more industrial development. 


DON’T SWAP GOOD SEED FOR BAD AT GIN 


HAT does it profit a farmer if he spends $5 a 

bushel for pure, high-yielding cotton seed and 

then in the fall of the year when he gins his 
crop swaps a good part of them for some shiftless fel- 
low’s badly mixed “run-out” seed? The average farmer 
can’t afford to buy quality seed every year. He usu- 
ally expects to get new seed at intervals of several 
years. But unless he looks carefully to his ginning he 
is quite likely to bring home a lot of mixed seed that 
is certain to decrease his cotton yield the following 
year. ; 
By coloring the seed of the first bale ginned, it has 
been shown that often as much as 25 per cent of these 
seed will show up in the seed of the man who has the 
second bale ginned. Some of these colored seed will 
continue to show up even unto the third, fourth, and 
also in the fifth bale if the seed is allowed to pass 
through the seed conveyor. 

Of course, if everyone in a community planted only 
one variety of seed, and the gin handled only the one 
variety, no such trouble as this would be experienced. 
But this requires codperation and organization on the 

of farmers and is a matter for future years. 

ight now the only way in which to be sure that you 
are getting your own seed and no one else’s is to delay 
the ginning of planting seed until the ginner has time 
to clean out the gin roll. The seed should then be 
allowed to run on the floor and sacked or put directly 
into the wagon box, on account of the danger of be- 
coming mixed if allowed to go through the seed con- 
veyor. Another method is to take several bales to the 


a 


gin at one time, especially if it is necessary to have the 
cotton ginned during the rush of the season, and then 
not use the seed for planting purposes from the first 
bale. It is better still to discard the seed from the 
first two bales. 


A FOOL COTTON MARKET 


ECAUSE the Bureau of Economics of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, among other 

things, said “that should the present estimate of 
production be realized and past relationship between 
supply and price prevail, it is likely that prices will 
decline in the next few months,” the price of cotton 
broke $7.50 a bale. 

Of course, as usual, the Department of Agriculture 
was condemned. But as a matter of fact, there was 
absolutely no reason why such a declaration by the De- 
partment of Agriculture should produce any such de- 
cline. The real trouble lies in the very nature of our 
cotton market. It is the plaything of gamblers, and in 
their mad desire to make money without working for 
it, they have taken charge of the market, and by their 
manipulations run prices up and down $5 to $10 a bale 
without any real economic justification. 

The time is coming when the South will insist that 
{t be permitted to market its cotton unhampered by the 
manipulations of gamblers. The cotton exchange serves 
several very useful purposes, but many well informed 
people are coming to the conclusion that its abuses just 
about outweigh its uses. Unless reforms can be enacted 
to rid the markets of a large measure of its purely 
speculative influence the demand for abolishing the 
cotton exchange will undoubtedly grow. 


BEWARE OF SWINDLERS 


ITH the prospect of good cotton prices and 

prosperous times scores of alluring skin- 

games will be operating to get the farmer’s 
ready money. Solicitors and salesmen of various kinds 
will visit your homes, they will engage you on the 
street, and they will slip in and operate at county fairs 
unless officials are very careful. Many of these men 
will have creditable offerings, but they should be looked 
upon as shysters unless they possess suitable creden- 
tials from concerns you positively know to. be reliable. 


Each year hundreds of people spend their money for 
inferior merchandise or else pay their savings for 
something they never get just because they failed to 
investigate the merit of the proposition offered them 
or the reliability of the individual promoting it. 


COTTON GROWING IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


. HAT about the future of cotton growing in 
the British Empire? An answer by one man 
who speaks as one having authority comes 

from Prof, John A. Todd, head of the London Cotton 

Exchange, speaking at a recent agricultural conference 

in Massachusetts :— 


“The future prospects of Empire cotton growing 
depend largely on the size of the American crop 
and the world price of cotton... . But India can 
grow cotton much more cheaply than America. So 
can many of our African colonies. They are 
hampered by heavy transport charges owing to the 
great distance the cotton growing is from the sea 
and the lack of roads and railways, but these can 
be provided if the price of cotton makes it worth 
while to invest the necessary amount of capital.” 


Cheaper labor can be had in India and Africa than 








Next Week and Later 


The World’s News: A Monthly Review— By 
Clarence Poe. 

Helping Toward “$500 More” in 1927 by “Planning 
Needed Buildings or Repairs.” 

A Million Dollar Dairy Show Comes South— 
By L. A. Niven. 

Cotton Futures—Hedging as Insurance—By J. W. 
Firor. 

Oats Are Being Neglected in Alabama—By P. O. 
Davis. 

A Fair Exchange—By Claudia Waddell Roberts. 

Winter Peas for Feed and Cover Crops—By Byron 
L. Southwell. 

Farm Shop Work Interesting and Practical—By 
Paul W. Chapman. 

More About Electrifying Alabama’s Farms—By 
Mrs. John D. Sherman. 
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in the South, but Southern farmers can offset this by 
more intelligent and efficient production. We 
farm so as to maintain soil-fertility, produce all needed 
cotton on fewer acres (and therefore at smaller cost 
per pound), and fit cotton into a sound general farming 
system, This is the way to head off the threat of 
serious foreign competition. 


co —oa—_~ 
HE National Dairy Show, Memphis, October 
15-22, offers to Southern folks a golden oppor- 
tunity to see the finest in all the kingdom of cows, 
No wide-awake dairyman or breeder who can possibly 
attend should miss it. 
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have not even gotten a dollar back so far.” 
So said an experienced farmer of more than 
average ability who pays an occasional visit to our 
office. And his statement so provoked our curiosity 
that we asked him to give his experience for the benefit 
of others, 


f @ tr investments I have ever made, I 


* * * 


“First of all,” he answered, “I put $400 into Kansas 
oil stocks. The man who sold them to me was a man 
of some prominence and I was sure 
oe BOUNTY On. I had a money-making investment. 
* But in all the seventeen years I had 
this stock, I never got one cent of dividends. I would 
get the official report for stockholders every year and 
the management pretended that everything was pro- 
gressing toward profitable operation, and one year, they 
issued ‘stock dividend,’ telling me that the company was 
in such good shape that they could send me $400 more 
of stock. But the paper certificate was all I ever got— 
never one single cent in cash. 
* * * 

“About this time I decided to go to Kansas to try to 

get work there and went out to the oil company’s offices, 

The officers still pretended that 
7 YRARS OF WAITING: everything was all right and on 

a safe basis, but although I 
tried to get them to buy my stock, they would not con- 
sider that at all. In a little while, they told me, the 
stock would be listed on the curb market in Wall Street 
and I would be able to find a market for it the same as 
for first-class stocks and bonds. I watched the papers 
for along time after that, but the stock was never listed, 

“The next change came when I got notice that the 
company had been sold out to another company and 
that if I would send in my stock they would send me 
stock in the new company in exchange, but not to be 
impatient if the new stock did not come: promptly as it 
would take a little while to have it issued, etc. A few 
months later came news that the new company had gone 
into the hands of a receiver and a lawyer. wrote me if I 
would send him $25, he would try to protect my inter- 
ests. But I was convinced that he was only trying to 
get more money out of me, so I just lost the $400 I had 
put in originally and 17 years’ interest on the money, 
without sending $25 more good money after the bad.” 

* * * 

Meanwhile our friend decided it was safer to invest 
in real estate than in oil stocks. He bought two town 
AND THEN A LAND lots in Norfolk on the install - 
SCHEME SOAKED HIM ™ent plan. After paying these 

installments for a long time he 
found the payments so troublesome that he went to Nor- 
folk and tried to swap his interest in these two lots for 
a cheaper lot somewhere else. The president of the 
land company assured him that this was a reasonable 
proposition and would be looked after. “I am so busy 
I may not get to it right away,” said the land company 
official, “but if I don’t write you after a reasonable 
length of time, you write and remind me again, and 
then if I don’t answer right away, just wait a while and 
then jog me about it again.” The result was that our 
friend has had no letter from the land company official 
to this day—and all the money he had laboriously 
earned and put into installment payments on town lots 
was a total loss because of the contract provision by 
which title was forfeited if payments were not kept up. 

a 

This little true story from real life carries its own 
lesson, The hard-working man with several bright 
children to educate is now a renter, whereas by careful 
investments he might easily have been an independent 
home-owner. 
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Bringing Beauty to Wayside Places 


Autumn Reveries on Long Hope Hill After Summer Trips Across Three States 











HAVE a short-cat walk to my brother’s 
W casio down my hill and up his. All of us 
use it so much, I decided to border it with 
flowers able to withstand the floods that sweep every- 
thing down the hill and out of sight in the big creek. 
Finally iris was chosen, as in be- 
tween floods, drouth would have 
to be faced, to say nothing of so 
| many surface rocks. So today we 
are setting out iris by the hun- 
dreds. In addition to my own, I 
bought 200 unnamed seedlings, 
which are such fine big ones that 
the majority will bloom in the 
spring, though I don’t see how I 
am going to wait that long to find 
out whether I got my money’s 
worth or whether it would have been more sensible to 
stick to the old and tried sorts. Anyway, I shall have 
$10 worth of thrills beforehand, even if the flowers 
themselves are not worth what was paid. 
I 

This spring I was in Washington for awhile and went 
to an iris exhibit, made up mostly of seedlings, and I 
was thrilled to my toes with their beauty. Great big 
gorgeous blossoms, and the plants themselves were so 
tall, and with beautiful big green leaves almost as orna- 
mental as the blossoms themselves! It was most imter- 
esting to listen to the growers, most of them amateur 
gardeners, tell of their experiments with seed planting. 
Then when I came home I went over my iris beds 
from beginning to end and found only one plant with 
seeds. Can anyone tell me why certain irises have or 
have not seeds? 

Anyway I made a rich seedbed and sowed the few 
seed I did have and am tremendously interested to see 
if they will grow at all and then, if they do, what they 
will be like. Do hunt your plants for seed, too, and we 
can find out what can be done by way of producing new 
varieties ourselves. This dry, rocky hilltop kills off so 
many flowers I shall have to concentrate on the ones that 
do well and will increase without much care on my part. 

Il 

I am grubbing up the California sunflowers and set- 
ting them out along the fences. They are so up-and- 
coming in their disposition and take the place at such a 
rate that, lovely as they are, you can’t hope to combine 
them with other plants, and what we all want is a con- 
tinuation of bloom, not just one grand outburst and 
then blankness. So this summer as the sunflowers 
had made such a start, I just let them have the garden 
to themselves and did not attempt to curb their spirits. 
But the result was that I have had fewer flowers this 
summer than in years. So I have had my lesson. 

Some plants, however, have done well. The white 
clematis has been beautiful beyond words. Early in 
the morning when I go out on the porch for my coffee, 
the perfume is like a wall shutting out all that is sad 
and hard, and changing my old green porch-rocker into 
an enchanted throne. I adore perfumes, the natural 
perfumes of flowers, I mean. But late summer flowers, 
as a rule, lack odor, so this late-blossoming clematis is 
a sort of farewell to the long succession of sweet-smell- 
ing blossoms that have gladdened the summer morn- 
ings. If you want only one vine, I believe the white 
clematis, either wild or cultivated, is the one to get. It 
is very hardy, doesn’t seem choice as to location, and I 
have never known one to die after being once started. 
Until this summer, I have found them free of insects, 
but a week ago I noticed mine were covered with a 

very stylish, slim, black-trimmed-with-gray bug. Over- 
night it grew into myriads. So I don’t know if they 
have come to stay or come as such pests do sometimes 
come, from time to time, and then disappear again 
for years. 





MBS. PATTERSON 


ill 

A friend has written to ask me about country grave- 
yards and what can be done to avoid the terrible weedy 
appearance of so many of them. The best thing I know 
is dwarf periwinkle. Now that graves are mostly flat, 
the periwinkle covers them far better than grass. It is 
an evergreen and early in the spring it is a mass of 
bright blue flowers. Once started, it gets thicker and 
thicker until it is a bright fresh green carpet. It lasts 
forever almost, and requires absolutely no care except 
some cutting back every few years in cases where it 
has trespassed on the walks. 

Any of the dwarf evergreens are better for planting 
close to graves than the big ones. The big ones should 
be kept for the intersection of the walks and drives. 

Weeping willows are lovely trees for cemeteries and 
I do not know why they are not used oftener. They are 


- graceful. appropriate, and-hardy. and their leaves come 


{ ‘- all the people that saw, it say 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


out very early in the spring. And on top of all other 

good qualities, they are rapid growers, and while they 

like moisture, they do not necessarily have to be planted 

beside streams. Leopards won't change their spots but 

trees will change their habits if given half a chance. 
Iv 


I am firmly convinced that Americans do not like 
flowers, otherwise they would not be so scarce at the 
homes along the roadside. That is what I have decided 
after traveling across several states this summer. I am 
not talking about the gardens of the rich; they have fine 
gardens that require much money. But the majority of 
people make ends meet and no more, and in such cases 
beautifying the home must be done by tired women and 
weary men who are counting every penny to feed, 
clothe, and educate their children and still put by a 
little for old age. But even then so much can be done 
with no money and at odd times when jobs are not 
pressing. 

We zigzagged from one end of Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Indiana to the other on our trip and the fewest possible 
number of homes had vines or shrubs or flowers of any 
kind. Yet in the woods alongside the road were beau- 
tiful wild things that could have been transplanted with- 
out money and without price. Members of community 
clubs could have been meeting and sharing seed with 
one another. Five cents worth of zinnias or petunia 
seed could have been paid for and glorified a bare yard 
for an entire summer. 

The only explanation I can give is the one I men- 
tioned: that as a people we do not love flowers enough 
to work a little to have them. I was in Belgrade, 
Serbia, the summer after the war ended. The city itself 
was mostly a mass of stone from repeated bombard- 
ments and the few men on the streets were mostly help- 
less cripples, while food itself was very difficult to get. 
But the main street was lovely with flowers which were 
tended and watered by an old woman. I used to see 
her day after day with her watering can. She had no 
hose, as rubber was probably all used up during the 
fighting; but she carried her can from flower bed to 
flower bed and watered tirelessly. The houses couldn't 
be rebuilt, for times were too terribly hard that sum- 
mer; but flowers the poor stricken things could and 
would have. 

Vv 


I believe the thing that most impressed me in our tri- 


SRE eT RUIN teen ine cree A ily: 
“JACK SPRATT AND 


JOLLY POEMS: 
MRS. SPRATT” 


RS. Patterson says The Progressive Farmer 
is sometimes too serious, so we are going 
to reprint this week @ poem which a corre- | 

spondent of the Saturday Review of Literature 
thinks was originally printed in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. Who can tell us the author's 
name ?— 


A thin little fellow has such a fat wife, 
Fat wife, fat wife, God bless her! 
She looked like a drum and he looked like a fife, 
And it took all his money to dress her, 
God biess her! 
{ To dress her! 
God bless her! 
To dress her! { 


To wrap up her bedy and warm up her toes, { 
Fat toes, fat toes, God keep her! 

For bonnets and bows and silken clothes, 
To eat her, and drink her, and sleep her, 

keep her! 

To sleep her! 

God keep her! 

To sleep her! 


She grew like a target, he grew like a sword, 
A sword, a sword, God spare her! 
She took all the bed and she took all the board, 
And it took a whole sofa to bear her. 
spare her 
To bear her! 
God spare her 
To bear her! 


She spread like a turtle, he shrank like a pike, 
A pike, a pike, save him! 
And nobody ever beheld the like, 
For they had to wear glasses to shave him, 
save him! 
' To shave him! 
God save him! 
To shave him! 


She fattened away till she burst one day, 
Exploded, blew up, God take her! 


She covered over an acre! 
God take her! 
An acre! 
God take her! 
An acre! 
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state tour was the fact that the three states were so ab- 

solutely unlike. Indiana is as different from Kentucky 
as possible, and Ohio is still another tale; and yet they 
were settled by pretty much the same people and all 
good Americans. It was a good geography lesson for 
the children, as we stopped at every interesting place 
we passed ‘and took our time to look up the points we 
wanted to know more about. But that trip will always 
stand out as the only one from which I did not return 
with a lot of flowers. 

Kentucky was in the throes of a political fight and 
we became very much excited over the candidates. Of 
course, we didn’t know one from another but all had 
their pictures pasted on every wall or house or fence so 
that, after the first day, they became such familiar sights 
that we just adopted the ones we liked best and sailed 
through Kentucky each praising his own candidate and 
urging his election. It gave us a great deal of amuse- 
ment and the practice they got in debate was good for 
the children. Ohio and Indiana either had no election 
on or they take their politics peacefully so we had no 
thrills out there except in the whaling big factory 
towns that we had never even heard of. 

VI 

Next week I shall begin resetting trees and shrubs. 
They were set out too close to each other and to the 
house, and they have grown until I see my mistake. It 
won't be much trouble to move them, fortunately, but 
I should have known better. I did know better, as most 
of us know better when we make mistakes of any kind. 
But knowing and heeding seem to be quite different. 
My road up the hill gets washed away so often that I 
have about decided that the only thing to be depended 
on is old Noah’s ark to get visitors over the meadow 
and Lindbergh’s aeroplane to bring them up this slick, 
slippery hill that no automobile can make except in dry 
weather. Without exception it is the slickest soil I 
have ever encountered. 

But my creek garden is perfectly beautiful. The 
mint makes it fragrant and jewel weed, pink Joe Pye, 
golden rod, and the hundred and one wild things that 
grow where there is water make it one heavenly spot to 
wander in late in the evening. 

Vil 

Please, won’t The Progressive Farmer readers for- 
give my not answering letters? It is absolutely impos- 
sible for me to find the time with all the other duties. 
I answer as many questions as possible in my published 
articles and when readers find questions answered in 
that, won’t they take them as personal replies? I wish 
I could do better but I can’t. What I need is a 36-hour 
day and no sleep at night. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


More Music for Farm Gatherings 
Fis “Farmers’ Week” at Clemson College the au- 











thorities had the good judgment to provide money 

enough to insure the presence of the college band 
for the entire five-day period, and also brought over 
from nearby towns and cities a group of talented musi- 
cians whose rendering of music of the best type evoked 
attention, appreciation, and applause in a marked de- 
gree. In fact, the appreciation was such as to make 
every thoughtful observer ask himself this question: 
Since our Southern farm folks are manifestly so hun- 
gry for the worthiest sort of music, isn’t it high time 
for our rural leadership and all agencies interested in 
country life to wake up and do more than supply this 
need? 





SOMETHING TO READ 
GS ont Sunday school classes have been studying 











about Solomon’s temple this month, it seems an 

appropriate time to remark that one of the most 
eloquent and moving pieces of literature available for 
reading anywhere in our English tongue is Solomon's 
prayer at the dedication of the temple. Those un- 
familiar with it will do well to read I Kings 8 :22-62 
tonight. 


| _ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


Y COMMUNITY is the place where my home 
is founded, where my children are educated, 
where my income is earned, where my friends 

dwell and where my fife is chiefly lived. I have chosen 
it, after due consideration, from among all the places 
on earth. It is the home spot for me. Here let me live 
until death claims me. Then iet my neighbors say | 
was a friend to man.—Selected. 
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The Progressive Forma’ 


Taking Stock of Our Stock Production 


We Ought to Make Stock Farming Permanent Instead of Losing Interest as Cotton Prices Rise 


tock were bound to receive more attention than 

usual in 1927. Throughout most of the South, 
dairying has had most consideration, but beef cattle, 
hogs, poultry, and sheep have also been given more 
thought and care. Cotton prices 
are up again this fall and high 
cotton prices have never been fav- 
orable to increased livestock pro- 
duction. 

The question now being asked 
is, will the interest in livestock de- 
cline as cotton prices advance? It 
will probably be true this time as 
on former similar occasions, that 
the interest in livestock will not be 
as great nor as general, if cotton prices remain high. 

But the interest in livestock production, which is in- 
creased or decreased according as cotton prices are 
high or low, is a detriment rather than an aid to live- 
stock production. An interest in livestock 
production arising from low prices for 
cotton is a detriment to the individual 
farmer affected and also to Southern agri- 
culture as a whole. 

It were better that the one-crop system 
of farming be _ continued 
than that livestock be pur- 
chased and equipment for 
handling them provided, un- 
less it is-to be a permanent 
change in the system of 
farming. 


Unless the farmer realizes 
that a change in his system 
of cropping is necessary for 
other reasons than because 
the price of cotton is low he 
had better not make any 
change. 

Why Livestock Is Nec- 

essary.—Leaving the rela- 
tive prices of farm products 
out of consideration entirely, 
greater livestock production 
in the South is necessary for 
the following among other 
reasons :— 
_ 1. In order to enable the 
farm worker to handle more 
acres. In order that the 
farmer may have more acres and more animals work- 
ing for him. 

2. More livestock are necessary in order to distrib- 
ute the labor more evenly throughout the whole year. 
The man who works the most days ought to and actu- 
ally does earn most. The growing of feed crops and 
the care of livestock give year-round employment. 

3. Legumes are the best crops for soil improvement 
and for feed for livestock. Wéithout livestock to feed, 
enough legumes will not be grown for the needs of the 
soil. Without rich soils, successful livestock or other 
form of farming is impossible. 

Rich Soils Necessary.—It is astonishing how many 
subscribe to the fallacy that successful livestock pro- 
duction does not require a rich soil. The greatest single 
item of cost—ranging from 50 to 80 per cent of the 
total cost—of producing livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts is for feed. Feeds cannot be obtained economically 
except through growing them on rich soils. 


Soils can be made rich without livestock, but the 
most successful livestock production cannot exist with- 
out a rich soil. It is true that livestock keeping tends to 
improve the soil and there are probably no large areas 
of rich soils without a considerable amount of livestock 
production in the system of farming, but rich soils 
may be made or may exist without livestock produc- 
tion, although successful livestock production without 
rich soils does not exist. ; 

Expect Too Much of Livestock.—The average 
Southern farmer expects too much of livestock and 
this has been the cause of many failures in our attempts 
to produce livestock. Livestock production requires 
more care, labor, and intelligence than merely produc- 
a ing crops like cotton and corn. These are not disad- 
vantages, but advantages, in that in livestock produc- 
tion the farmer is enabled to sell more labor and intelli- 
gence than in mere crop production. Successful crop 
production is necessary to economical feed production, 
but in addition the livestock producer is enabled to 
market his crops, his labor, and his brains in larger 
quantities and to better advantage. Livestock are merely 


Feces vere 8 a year of low prices for cotton, live- 
s 





By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


a means for marketing feeds, labor and knowledge, and 
like other activities one gets out of livestock production 
about what he puts into it. 

There is one other advantage in livestock production. 
The feeds are sold at better prices when intelligently 
fed to good quality livestock and a large part of the 
plant foods taken from the soils in growing the feed 
crops is kept on the farm. No system of farming 
will increase the phosphorus and potassium in the soil, 
but these are only removed in small quantities in live- 
stock sold from the farm, they can be purchased and 
replaced cheaply, and the nitrogen, the most important 
and expensive plant food, may be increased by the 
growing of legumes which are the best feed for live- 
stock. The foregoing are facts known by every intelli- 
gent farmer in the South and yet we engage in live- 

stock production as a temporary makeshift in a vain 










WE’D BET THIS YOUNGSTER IS IN THE LIVESTOCK BUSINESS TO STAY—COTTON OR NO COTTON 


attempt to escape low prices for cotton, instead of re- 
organizing our cropping or farming system on a long- 
time business basis. 4 


Dairying is one of the best and safest forms of live- 
stock production, but unless one expects to make it a 
permanent part of his system of farming and will pro- 
duce suitable feeds economically, he will be better off to 
stick to his present line of farming. On the other 
hand, anyone who will study how to get and breed good 
cows, who will produce suitable feeds on the farm 
where used, and who will learn the care and handling 
of cows and their products cannot do better than to 
make dairying a part of his farming system. 


Lime and Livestock—If it were true that live- 
stock and their products can only be successfully pro- 
duced on soils naturally rich in lime, as some contend, 
then there is not much chance for the building of a 
large or successful livestock industry in the South. Of 
course, there are such areas, well supplied with lime, 
particularly in Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma, and smaller 
areas in most of the other Southern States that are 
well supplied with lime, but as a general rule much of 
the larger portion of the South is not well supplied 
with lime. 


It must be granted that soils well supplied with lime 
are better adapted to livestock production, because they 
are better adapted for the production of the best feeds 
for livestock. It may also be admitted that feeds grown 
on soils rich in lime and phosphorus contain more of 
these essential mineral elements than feeds grown on 
soils deficient in these elements. And it may be further 
admitted that the best way to supply these essential 
mineral elements to livestock is through the right kinds 
of feed rich in them, because grown on soils rich in 
them; but unless this obstacle to successful livestock 
production can be overcome then we have no right to 
advise increased livestock production in much the larger 
part of the South... - 

Deficiency of Lime in the Soils Can Be Overcome. 
—This handicap, of soils low in lime and phosphorus, 


res ret - —- 


can be overcome. First, lime and phosphorus in com. 
mercial form can be purchased and applied to the soils 
deficient in them, at a price which will make feed pro- 
duction more profitable or result in lower cost per unit 
of feed produced. But it may be granted that this will 
not be done by many who in the near future may engage 
in livestock production. For these there is still a meang 
of largely overcoming the obstacle. By the aid of sun. 
shine and suitable feeds, which they can produce, the 
lime and phosphorus may be supplied to the livestock 
direct, in the form of slaked lime, acid phosphate, wood 
ashes, bone meal, and numerous other forms. 

Lime and phosphorus are necessary for the economi- 
cal production of the best feeds for livestock, but if 
enough of these elements is not furnished in the feeds 
as grown, they can be supplied in other forms. This 
obstacle to livestock production in the South can be 
overcome by intelligent management. It is simply the 
duty of the farmer to overcome such obstacles. 

Sunlight Essential to Growth—It has often been 
noticed that fall pigs, calves or other young livestock 
do not grow as well in the winter months as during 

summer. It has generally been assumed that warmth 
and green feed in the sum- 
mer, and their absence in the 
winter, are the chief reasons 
and this is largely true. 


Green feed is largely “can- 
ned” sunshine; but in recent 
years we have had more 
forcibly brought to our at- 
tention the value of sun- 
shine in promoting animal 
growth. The days are short- 
er in the winter and there is 
more cloudy weather and 
less sunshine. 

There is, in these facts, a 
lesson for us in the winter 
care of our livestock, espe- 
cially the young growing 
animals. Dark stables, pens, 
or other inclosures should 
be avoided. All livestock 
should be out in the day- 
light and sunshine as much 
as possible. ‘Canned sun- 
shine” or green feed is also 
practicable in most cases, or 
certainly might be available 
more generally than it is. 

Leg weakness, rickets, and inferior bone development 
and growth will not occur or will disappear when the 
young stock are fed properly in the open sunlight. 








| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


“Put Your Contracts in Writing,” the Safest 
Advice Always 


E RECENTLY entered into a contract with a 
man we had known for a long time. For our 
purpose here we will call this man X. When the 
details had all been talked over and agreed upon, we 
proposed that the contract be committed to writing. 
Whereupon our friend Mr. X said, “Why, 
that isn’t mecessary at all. I know you 

people so well that I can trust you.” 
“It is very nice of you to say that Mr. 
X,” said we, “and we want you to know 
that we appreciate your confidence. We 
also trust you to the limit and we want to keep your 
friendship. It is for this reason as much as any other 
that we want to put this contract into writing because we 
don’t want to leave any possible chance for a misunder- 
standing to arise later. There are quite a few details 
to this understanding, and who can say that we will 
have the same recollection of these details six months 

from now?” 





The contract was put into writing immediately and 
signed by us both. Between two honorable parties 
there would never be any necessity for written con- 
tracts, except that men’s memories are imperfect. Isn't 
it better, therefore, to guard against future misunder- 
standings? Many a fine friendship has been ruined by 
the tricks that memory can play with an honest man. 


Then again we have the case where a written con- 
tract has been made, but one of the parties claims that 
there was an additional verbal understanding. Remem- 
ber that the law will not recognize a verbal understand- 
ing entered into before or at the same time as the exe: 
cution of a written contract, unless it is an entirely 
separate and distinct contract. Put it in writing —Thv 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 


a —~——-~ gt 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 








By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Tug Boat 
WAS standing in the harbor of Du- 


luth, Minnesota, the other day. Great 
boats for carrying iron ore were arriv- 
ing and departing, filled with brown 
hematite iron ore. 

In the harbor also 
was a tug boat—a 
little, low, squatty 
affair with just one 
virtue to it, namely, 
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the ability to tug. 

When the large 
boat was loaded the 
engineer blew the 

3.w. HOLLAND signal to the tug, 

which came present- 

ly, and tugged the big fellow away from 

the docks, and got it straightened ahead 

for its voyage down the inland seas of 
America. 

I have read highly worded tributes to 
the great ore-bearing freighters of Du- 
luth which carry to the steel mills 80 per 
cent of the iron ore that is smelted in the 
whole world; but as I watched the little : 
tug dexterously geeing and hawing the 
monstrous boats into the channel, I 
thought that the little tug is just as nec- 
essary as its more spectacular brother 
on the lake. 

Our ideas of human greatness are of- 
ten based upon what we see. When one 
reflects that the large boat was helpless 
to get to its goal without the help of the 
tug, he sees that the little things are as 
necessary as the great things. 

A President was being sworn into of- 
fice. An admiring crowd was gathered 
in Washington. After taking the oath 
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of x hs Piet red and lt Camels—so mellow, 


who stood near him. The world saw 
and applauded’ James A. Garfield. Mr. 


Carll new that his mater was he mild and un failingly good | 


his helpless childhood out into the open- 
ing channel of youth. 
There is a successful man whom I know. 


His name is well-known. I wish that you MODERN, particular smokers, it is Domestic tobaccos that Nature’s sunny 

knew his wife. She is a demure, frail your insistence upon the best that fields produce. And a blending that 

body, who works like the little tug, in the all e . snimital 

tack turbor of his life, and keeps him makes Camel lead all other cigarettes. brings these inimitable flavors and fra- 

squared away for his great work. That You are hard to please. In the true grances to the delighted taste of the 

man knows that without his demure wife irit of th od look f ok Reall th : th 

to help and guide him, he would amount a ae oe ee a ‘ = & ~ Pa 2 oe 

to but little. until you find value supreme in a smoke like Camel. No other can be 
In Sunday school, as a lad, I enjoyed cigarette. And it is this unremitting so everlastin ‘ood. 

the stories about Moses. Then one day sd ch £ walt that C. { ly 8 

I read about Hur and Aaron who came sear or q ty puts If your taste calls for the enchant- 


and held up Moses’ arms as he prayed. overwhelmingly first. 


not given. They were “the seventy,” 


They were tugs and helped steer the 
greater disciples to their so-called greater 
work. 

A few people get their names on the © 1927 . 
front pages of papers, but there would 


ment of the finest, just try Camels. 


Without their help the battle of the Lord . ° 

weet thaws teen fect. For Camel combines all those virtues Always tasteful and smooth. Always 
When Jesus chose his disciples there so indispensable to the cool, satisfy- so mellow and mild. 

was a larger company whose names are ing smoke. The choicest Turkish and **Have a Camel!” 


who gathered on the day of Pentecost. R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








be no front pages without the work of a 
group of people whose names the world 
will never know. 

If you are helping to make some other 
person’s life more useful, you have a use- 
ful place in the world. 

Thank God that there are, along every 
road in America, people of the finest 
thoughts and lives, from whose souls 
there arises each day the aroma of prayer 
that helps sweeten the world. 

The unsung people of the earth deserve 
most of the songs. 


If you can’t be an ore-boat, be a tug. 










































Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
powerful lenses of 
extra quality. 

Strong, polished, 
nickel plated rims. 
Black wood handles. 
Very finely made 
and beautifully fin- 
ished throughout. 


FREE! 
















Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
looking at pictures. They add great- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, 
bringing out the details in a wonder- 
ful manner. Also very convenient for 
examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily used. 
AS BURNING GLASSES these instruments are very powerful, 
readily =a fire to light materials like paper, shavings and 


Pores FREE! FREE! 


The Reading Glass will be + aged Mag oe oe! CHARGE, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to anyone sendin Re for a three-years 
subscription to THE PROGR ssive FAR ER. If yeu are not 
satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will be refunded when 
the subscriptiom expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO - 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Electrifying Alabama’s Farms 


Farm Folks Are Beginning to Use Electric Power to Lighten Tasks and Brighten Homes 


HEARD two 

Alabama women acer 
talking at one of 
our meetings. “Oh 
yes,” said one, “the 
whole town was 
electrified last 
year, and this year 
they are electrify- 
ing all the farms 
out near us. It’s 
just splendid.” In 
my ignorance (at 
that time) I won- 
dered what start- 
ling feats or what 
amazing perform- 
ers were electrify- 
ing men and women 
of town and coun- 
try, and then it 
dawned on me that 
the word was now 
being used in its 
literal meaning, 
rather than in the 
figurative way we 
had been accus- 
tomed to, and when 
they said towns or 
districts or homes 
were electrified, it 
did not mean that 
they were shocked or amazed but that 
they had been supplied with the magic 
power of electricity. 


When I learned that on the farms of 
Alabama—farms once part of great cot- 
ton plantations which had dozens of 
Slaves to draw the water and chop the 
wood, to wash and iron the clothes, to 
mix the cornbread and fry the chicken, 
to skim the milk and make the butter, 
but where later the great burden of the 
work of the home fell on the shoulders 
of the very courageous Southern women 
who are helping to build up to its old 
‘position the agriculture of the South— 
when I learned that in these rural dis- 
tricts electric power was taking up the 
work the old-time slaves had laid down, 
was drawing the water, cooking the 
meals, washing the clothes and the dishes, 
churning the butter and cleaning the 
house, it was such a thrilling change that 
I wanted to find out all about it. 


Codperation Started It 


WANTED to know how it started, if 
bs the farm women were really using all 
ports of electrical things, how they could 
afford it, how much it cost them, if the 
appliances they used really saved them 
jlabor, and what they valued most. I have 
just received, at first hand, the answers 
to my queries, and I want to pass them 
on to the thousands of farm women who 
are just as interested as I am, for elec- 
tricity has long been a dream of farm 
women, even if farm men have sometimes 
been skeptical as to how they could use it 
on the farm. 
| In January, 1924, rural electric lines in 
Alabama did not amount to very much. 
| There were only about 39 miles of them, 
serving a total of 240 customers. From 
the time the first line was put in, in 
1920, there had not been any startling in- 
crease during four years. But in 1924 a 
new scheme was started, and to me this 
is the keynote of the new success that 
followed. 

The Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
8 in codperation with the Alabama 

‘ower Company and the Alabama Farm 
Bureau entered into an agreement by 
which they were to work together to find 
out how the rural communities could best 
be served by electricity, what they wanted 
and needed most, and how it would be 
economically possible to provide it. Ev- 
eryone was working together for the same 
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MARTIN DAM, ON THE TALLAPOOSA RIVER, ALABAMA 
Streams that once ran wild are now made to do the bidding of man, lighting up cities and farms, turning the wheels of fac- 
tories, gins and farm wood saws, making ice in farm ice boxes, and even doing the cooking on farms. 





By MRS. JOHN D. SHERMAN 


President, General Federation of Women's Clubs 


object, the Engineering Department of 
the Polytechnic Institute, the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Power Company, the research 
and the home demonstration departments 
of the college, the county agents, the men 
and women of the community, and the 
newspapers. Of course, such a combina- 
tion was bound to get what it went after, 
and January 1, 1927, showed approxi- 
mately 275 miles of strictly rural lines, 
with more lines authorized or under con- 
struction, and 2,500 actual rural custom- 
ers, with still more coming in on the 
new lines. And there are also combined 
rural and urban lines which serve both 
rural and urban customers. 


How Interest Was Aroused 


OW did they do it? Well, it began 

with a lot of publicity in the news- 
papers, the power company announcing 
that it wanted to put in rural lines, setting 
forth the benefits to be gained in the 
homes and on the farms; the county 
agents talked with the farmers, the home 
demonstration agents talked with the 
women, the agricultural college at Au- 
burn arranged a demonstration of all 
kinds of electrical equipment and invited 
people from the country to come in and 
see it. And it was interesting to hear 
that the thing which all the men wanted 
to see, and around which their interest 
centered was the electric stove! Of course 
the men of the communities were most 
in evidence in all the business of getting 
the lines in, but I think they realized 
what a boon it would be to the women. 
In fact, one man, when asked if they 
were the ones or if it was their wives 
who usually started the move to get elec- 
tricity, said with a smile: “I reckon we 
thought the ladies would like it.” And, 
of course, women were going to egg on 
their husbands—don’t we always when 
we want something? 

One woman told of watching and wait- 
ing for electricity for years, Finally it 
was put in to the neighboring community 
three ot four miles away. “When I saw 
them as near as that I said to my hus- 
band. ‘If they can have electricity, why 
can’t we, and you write to the power 
company,’ ” which he did, and they did and 
now she has her lights and an electric 
iron and a stove, as do her neighbors, 
and besides the pride of being referred 


to as the one who brought electricity to 
that little community. 


Sometimes the request for electricity 
came in the form of a petition, signed by 
the farmers and residents of some rural 
community that wanted electricity, some- 
times it was a letter asking to have the 
agricultural engineers in charge come 
and talk it over with them, and some- 
times the county agents set the ball roll- 
ing, but nearly always people “had read 
in the paper about the power company’s 
putting in lines for farmers.” 


Don’t let arty women forget that they 
have just as much responsibility as men 
in getting improvements in their com- 
munities, even if they don’t stir outside 
of their own four walls. They can let 
their voices be heard. I should like to 
see them side by side with the men at the 
demonstrations or interviews so that they 
will get a better understanding of these 
home and community problems. When 
the Agricultural Experiment Station had 
its first exhibit, some 40 or 50 men came, 
but most of them seemed to have forgot- 
ten to bring their wives. 


Customers Satisfied 


UT it was the wives we went after 

when we wanted to find out what 
electrical equipment had been put into 
the homes, and how it worked. The first 
farm visited was one which, apparently, 
had always been run in a progressive way, 
with appreciation and utilization of the 
results of scientific study and modern 
methods. Its operator was college trained, 
had been the leader of the movement to 
bring in the rural electric lines to that 
section, and was making full use of elec- 
tricity. 

Besides the lights, which are alwavs 
the first thing put in, this farm had an 
electric stove, an electric pump which 
pumped the water for farm as well as 
household use, a vacuum cleaner, an elec- 
tric iron, an electric heating pad, an elec- 
tric fan, a percolator, and an electric 
waffle iron. “And we were going to put 
in an electric refrigerator, if the price 
of cotton hadn’t gone so low,” added the 
home-maker. 

To the question, “Do you like the 
stove?” the answer was quick and posi- 
tive. “I should say so! Why, there’s no 





take up, all your 
kettles keep clean 
—you never have 
to scour the bot- 
toms, and it bakes 
beautifully — it’s 
just no trouble at 
all.” The pump, 
too, called for 
equal enthusiasm. 
“It’s been in two 
years and I’ve spent 
just 25 cents on re- 
pairs. It costs about 
50 cents to pump 
10,000 gallons.” 
(That’s about 40 
tons of water!) 
“Last month we 
used 13,244 gallons 
—you see the pump 
registers just how 
much we use.” 

When the elec- 
tric pump was put 
in a portion of the 
wide veranda had 
been built into a 
room and a fully 
equipped bathroom 
added. A kitchen 
sink with running 
water was also added. Can there be any 
question about the ease and comfort of 
living on that farm as it is equipped com- 
pared to the majority of farms where 
there is no bathroom or water at all in 
the house, where water has to be drawn 
by a windlass and bucket, where the cook- 
ing is done by wood with the accompany- 
ing dirt and ashes and _ uncertainties, 
where the sweeping is done with brooms, 
and the ironing is done by irons heated 
over a hot fire? The women of that 
family didn’t think so, nor the men 
either. 

Cost of Equipment 

F COURSE, the cost of such equip- 

ment is of the greatest interest. 
The cost of putting in the lights depends 
on how many and how fancy fixtures you 
want. You can get the simplest sort for 
from $1 to $2 apiece, or you can pay as 
much more as you want to. 

The engineer in charge of the work at 
the college said that the average cost of 
wiring farm homes was approximately 
from $75 to $100 and that the number of 
lights ranged from 4 to 35, the average 
number of lights in the house and barn 
being 10. 

The electric pump and automatic pres- 
sure tank at another farm cost about 
$150. It stood in the pump house over 
the well, but it could, with the pump 
also, be in the cellar of the house or in 
any convenient place. 

The electric stoves can be bought from 
about $100 to $200 or over. A size that 
seemed to be very popular was one that 
cost about $140, with automatic oven 
control. 

Good electric irons had usually been 
bought at prices between $6 and $7, and 
all the women seemed to take the great- 
est comfort in them. 

Vacuum cleaners were not so usual, 
though a good many women had them. 
Churns, many modeled on the old-fash- 
ioned dasher churn, were often found op- 
erated by electricity at a great saving of 
strength and time. 

Some families had spent $600 or $700 
on equipment, but the usual amount was, 
of course, much smaller. The usual pur- 
chase plan was a down payment and a 
monthly payment added to the power 
company’s bill. 


Editor’s Note.—Another article by Mrs. 
Sherman, to appear in next week’s paper, 
will continue this discussion of “Electri- 
fying Alabama’s Farms,” In this she will 
deal especially with the cost of operation. 
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September 24, 1927 


| TON-LITTER HOG SHOW | 


CTOBER 5-6 is the date and the 

Union Stock Yards, Montgomery, is 
the place for the first Alabama ton-litter 
hog show. F. W. Burns, extension live- 
stock specialist, Auburn, is in charge of 
arrangements, and entries are being sent 
to him. 

The Stock Yards has offered cash prizes 
totaling $500. The first of 10 is $75 and 
the tenth is $20. Prizes on gilts and 
barrows vary from $15 to $5. In addi- 
tion the county agent of the coupty mak- 
ing the largest number of ton-litter en- 
tries will receive a free trip to the In- 
ternational Live Stock Show at Chicago. 
Expense of this trip is valued at $100. 

The Stock Yards is fostering this show 
for the purpose of stimulating hog pro- 
duction on a more economical basis. Con- 
crete exhibits of the ton-litter work in 
Alabama this year will be on display. 
Every ton-litter demonstrator has beén 
invited to make an entry. Twenty to 25 
of them are expected to respond. 

There will be a sale of hogs in connec- 
tion with the show. Several carloads of 
hogs are due to go to the market through 
this sale. Ton-litter hogs will be sold 
at the same time. P. O. D. 


[ ALABAMA’S CROP OUTLOOK | 


ROM August 1 to September 1 the 
peanut crop in Alabama made a sub- 
stantial improvement. The estimate by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
F, W. Gist, agricultural statistician, plac- 
ed the Alabama crop on September 1 at 
74 per cent of normal—nearly a million 
bushels more than was expected August 
1. The 1926 crop was 3,192,000 bushels. 
The Alabama corn crop remained about 
normal. The forecast on September 1 
was 43,622,000 bushels—a little more than 
2,000,000 bushels less than the state made 
last year on a smaller acreage. On this 
basis the state will average about 14.4 
bushels per acre. The 1926 average was 
16.2 bushes. 

With a larger acreage of hay the 1927 
crop promises to be about 1,000 tons less 
than the 1926 crop. The estimate this 
year is 551,000 tons. 

The sweet potato crop improved slight- 
ly with prospects of 6,574,000 bushels. 
The average acre yield is placed at 90 
bushels as compared with 100 bushels for 
the 1926 crop. 

The peach crop was very poor, with 
apples and pears not much better. The 
pecan crop is estimated at a little more 
than 50 per cent of the bumper crop of 
1926. O. D. 
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| MORE HAIRY VETCH | 





LABAMA farmers are increasing 

their winter legume sowings this 
year. Up to September 10 the Alabama 
Farm Bureau had received orders for 
645,000 pounds. This is larger than the 
amount handled any other year by this 
organizaion. Orders continue to come. 

Dallas is the leading county with 60,- 
000 pounds or two carloads. For several 
years Dallas has been leading the state 
with winter legumes. Other counties or- 
dering large amounts of hairy vetch seed 
up to September 10 are:— 

Pickens, 32,000; Autauga, 30,800; Sumter, 
27,000; Hale, 26,880; Perry, 24,000; Greene, 23,- 
000; Marengo, 21,980; Lamar, 20,720; Etowah, 
20,140; Chilton, 20,240; Monroe, 20,000; Shelby, 
18,260; Limestone, 15,000; Talladega, 14,860; 
Cullman, 14,000; Covington, 13,200; Calhoun, 
12,000; Clarke, 10,340; Dale, 10,000; Elmore, 
10,000; Wilcox, 10,000. 

These seed are now being sowed. Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, Farm Bureau president, 
bought them several months ago and was 
ready to deliver them before time to 
sow. P. O. DAVIS. 
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terrific engine heat. 


Pan-Am gasoline is 
free from clogging 
dirt and sediment. 
Notice how crystal- 
clear it is next time 
you see a Pan-Am 
pump. The Pan- 


Pan American 


OST automobile engines today 
operate at 20% higher speeds 


new demands on fuel and lubrica- 
tion. Cylinders foul quicker unless 
gasoline is clean; and this increased 
speed not only means more wear 
on moving parts, but develops 


To meet these changed conditions, 
Pan-Am gasoline is refined with un- 
usual care and Pan-Am motor oil 
has been improved. 
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motors demand them 


Am purifying process also removes 
invisible corrosives and carbon- 
forming elements. Thus, clean 
Pan-Am gasoline keeps your motor 
cleaner; besides giving your 
car new power and gasoline econ- 


And the improved Pan-Am motor 
oil is made especially froma paraffin- 


base crude to stand the gaff of added 


clean—entirely 


heat and friction. It is a tougher oil 
that adheres to cylinder walls and 
bearings effectively; reducing wear 
and adding power. 


Ask for both of these better products 


at any Pan-Am sta- 
tion. At home or on 
strange roads, you’ll 
find the Pan-Am 
dealer a reliable 
merchant. 


Petroleum Corporation 














DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write For Ca and 
Free Bostic wo 


“Buttermilk Making.’ 
CHAMPION 
MILK 


COOLER { 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 111 ATLANTA, GA. 


No, 2 Size $0.30 

No. 3 Size 10.00 

No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.O.B. Atlanta 








AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
AND TUBES 


Save % on Your Tire Bill Tube 
80x3 Akro and other Casings..... $4.35 sf 
30x3% Akro and other Casings... 4.50 
29x4.40 Akro and ae Casings 5.50 
30x3% Volo Casing: 5. 
29x4.40 Volo Costas 
30x3% Princess Casings ........ 
29x4.40 Princess Casings 

80x3% Mason and other guaranteed Casings. 6. 
29x4.40 Mason and other guaranteed Casings 8.75 
30x4.95 Mason and other guaranteed Casings 11.55 2 
All New Fresh Stock. Order today Parcel Post or Bx- 
press, pay on arrival. 


GOFF MERCANTILE COMPANY 
(Inc. $50,000) Enterprise, Alabama 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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- Your Seeds! 
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The Progressive Farmer " 


Prosperity In Addition to Cotton 


Farmers in Colquitt County, Georgia, Market Enough for a Good Living Before Cotton Picking Begins 
By LOY E. RAST _— 





W. S. HUNT 
The honor of winning the Georgia Five-acre 
Corn Contest last year went to Mr. Hunt 
and Colquitt County. 


HE farmers of Colquitt County, 

Georgia, got together with the busi- 
ness men in Moultrie and decided to be- 
gin a constructive program for the de- 
velopment of agriculture in the county. 
The State College of Agriculture was 
called upon for an efficient county agent 
who could work through the Moultrie 
Chamber of Commerce in codperation 
with both city business men and the 
farmers of the county. 

D. K. Young was assigned the task 
and the constructive work he has been 
able to put over will always stand asa 
monument to his efforts. He realized 
from the beginning that the greatest need 
was cooperation, not only between the 
farmers and the business men in town, 
but that the farmers needed to be organ- 
ized into codperative selling agencies as 
well as for codperative production. 


Watermelon Exchange Profitable 


OLQUITT County is one of the 
largest melon producing counties in 
the South,  ship- 


organization. Each local was a separate 
unit; it did its own bookkeeping, dis- 
bursed its own checks, settled its own 
difficulties with its members. The fed- 
erated salesmanager in Moultrie tele- 
phoned the day’s range of prices each 
morning to the salesmen of the outlying 
locals and instructed them that those 
were the prices cash track buyers could 
afford to pay and that if they couldn’t 
secure them the melons were already 
sold by wire. 

The seasons record of melon sales :— 
Eight local associations (five 

selling through Federated) 


average per car $189.94.... 
Independent shipping ....... 


1,044 $198,304.02 
98,000.00 


TD catinn shee cahegscasdme 1,744 $296,304.02 


F. R. Pidcock, general manager of the 
Georgia Northern Railway Company, 
which handles annually over 3,000 cars of 
melons, told Mr. Young that the codp- 
erative system, meaning the grading, 
packing, inspecting, and selling, was di- 
rectly responsible for an increase of from 
$50 to $60 a car over last year. This is 
readily apparent since last year’s account 
shows 2,175 cars bringing a revenue of 
only $218,875. 


Tobacco Industry Growing 


OBACCO is another big money crop 
in Colquitt County. 


Although some 




































ping 10 per cent of 
Georgia’s crop and 
was for many years 
the poorest melon 
market in the state 
due to wunorgan- 
ized selling. This 
year, through the 
efforts of the coun- 
ty agent, eight lo- 
cal melon associa- 
tions were form- 
ed in the county, 
each of which elec- 
ted its own board 
of directors, sales- 
man, and loading 
manager. Five of 
these locals, realiz- 
ing more than the 
others the necessity 
of linking up with 
a strong selling or- ° 
ganization, formed themselves into the 
Colquitt County Melon Growers’ Ex- 
change and contracted with the Feder- 
ated Fruit and Vegetable Growers, Inc., 
a nonprofit farmers’ selling organization, 
to handle the distribution of the melon 
crop. 

This splendid organization, with over 
200 branch offices in the United States 
and Canada and with access to over 
1,400 markets, handled 568 cars for the 
exchange through their local office and as 
a consequence of intelligent distribution, 
Moultrie was transformed from the low- 
est market in the state to the highest. 
There were no iron-clad contracts; a 
grower could leave the ranks at any time, 
but once out, he could not return until 
the following year. There was no super- 


Above is the tobacco warehouse. 


Rossman, owner and manager. 





tobacco has been grown there for years, 
the farmers never went into it exten- 
sively until 1925 when a huge warehouse 
was built covering one acre of ground. 
The acreage has increased each year and 
this year it was estimated at 2,500. A 
better indication of the increase is seen 
in the fact that the total sales for the 
warehouse in 1926 were 1,173,000 pounds, 
while in the season just closed, the sales 
amounted to more than 2,500,000 pounds 
of the cured leaf. The cash returns on 
this crop will approximate $550,000. 


Dairying Profitable 


HE farmers who started with one or 
two cows found that with proper 
feeding and care they produced surplus 
milk and butter. The local creamery 


EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY SNAPPED IN COLQUITT COUNTY, GEORGIA 
In 1926, 1,173,000 pounds were marketed, 


bought the surplus which afforded con- 
tinuous revenue and many bought addi- 
tional cows which are proving to be 
profitable for they not only give the 
farmers employment the year round but 
also afford a profitable market for the 
feed grown on the farm. 


One community with a cream station 
boasts of having shipped more than 
$20,000 worth of milk and cream last 


year. 
Much Feed Grown 


HIS is a good corn growing section 

for almost a million bushels were 
grown in the county last year and three 
Colquitt farmers made record yields of 
corn, 


W. S. Hunt produced 143 bushels per 
acre and ranked first in the state 5-acre 
contest. C. H. Cannon ranked sixth in 
the state and second in the county with a 
yield of 105 bushels per acre. W. J. 
Brooks made 103 bushels per acre and 
ranked eighth in the state contest. 


Money in Hogs 


NE of Colquitt County’s cash crops 
is hogs and with the increasing in- 
terest in pork production on account of 
the packing plant in Moultrie which af- 
fords a continuous market, the United 














States Department of Agriculture has 
located Dr. E. M. Nighbert in the coun- 
ty to conduct experiments in swine sani- 
tation. He was sent there in May, 1926, 
to investigate the possibilities of con- 
trolling worms and parasites in pigs. As 
a result of his scientific research, 20 Col- 
quitt County farmers, whose herds he 
has under supervision, have increased lit- 
ters on an average one pig each, re- 
duced the time between farrowing and 
marketing by approximately 30 days, and 
found that the increased production was 
accomplished with one-fourth less sows. 


Cotton Still Grown 


N 1926 Colquitt County produced 17,127 
bales of cotton and this year those 
who are familiar with local conditions 


; In 1927 this increased to 2,500,000 pounds. The fine cowpea 
hay on the left is on the farm of F. C. Wilkham. The dairy cows are part of a herd of 40 head belonging to Crescent Dairy, W. T. 
Mr. Rossman retails over 80 gallons of milk daily. 





GEO. W. DOZIER 
Mr. Dozier, of Colquitt County, won second 
place in the Georgia Five-acre Cotton Con- 
test last year. 


estimate the crop will not exceed 12,000 
bales in the county. A great deal o7 
this decrease is due to the reduction in 
acreage planted in cotton. The farmers 
are learning that other crops are more 
profitable. Even with the reduction in 
acreage the better prices at which cotton 
is selling will bring the farmers more 
money than they got for cotton last year. 


This is evidently a good cotton section 
for in a state-wide cotton contest last 
year Colquitt County farmers won second, 
third, and fourth prizes for the highest 
yields produced on five acres. The win- 
ner’s yields of lint cotton were 886, 852, 
and 812 pounds with net profits per acre 
of $64.42, $61.67, and $60.95 respectively. 


W. C. Vereen, president of the Moul- 
trie Banking Company says that the be- 
ginning of the prosperity which both farm- 
ers and business men now enjoy was af- 
ter the deflation in 1926 when the bank- 
ers decided to limit loans to farmers 
who planted not more than six acres of 
cotton to the mule 
and who in addition 
to the cotton must 
grow a few acres 
in watermelons or 
other truck and 
have a large acre- 
age in corn, pea- 
nuts, oats, and po- 
tatoes. The farmer 
was to have two 
brood sows for each 
mule and where 
feed was available 
or could be ob- 
tained at least two 
milk cows and 50 
hens. 

The following ta- 
ble of values for 
crops marketed in 
1926 together with 
the still greater 
revenue received 
from tobacco and watermelons in 1927 
proves that diversification is infinitely bet- 
ter than the “all cotton” system. 

Cotten, 19007 Gales siciccccoccecccdecc $1,113,255 


Cotton seed, 7,707 tons ................ 192,675 
Tobacco, 1,250,000 pounds ............ 283,750 
Watermelons, 2,175 cars .............. 218,875 
te Re eee 186,750 
roe er ee 34,472 
Corn, 936,000 bushels .................. 692,480 
Se ear cee 79,200 
Sweet potatoes, 170,250 bushels....... 136,200 
SERA RAP ae aan 20,000 
Poultry and eggs ........c.cccccccecss 100,000 
NDT Sis ceded seehd sanguad doceWedbuckiess 600,000 
DE. CORON 6 iis cos ose e ic ced cntevees’ 100,000 
OS ee eee 100,000 
ME MOONEE sa: hn0'0.6's se vtatnas 5k cone dpeabs 95,013 

NUE. Pivcb in cdibu maletbaas tiseseevew on $3,951,670 

Available figures for 1927:— 

Tobacco, 2,500,000 pounds ............ $550,000.00 
Watermelons, 1,744 cars .............. 296,304.02 
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September 24, 1927 


Garden and Orchard 


By L.A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Garden and Orchard Jobs 


RDER some bulbs, sweet peas, and 

pansy seed. All of these should be 
planted in the fall, preferably in late Sep- 
tember or early October. 


2. Thin turnips to 
three or four inches 
apart. If very large 
ones are wanted, give 
them six inches of 
space. Leave only 
one plant to the hill. 


3. Don’t fail to 
disinfect sweet po- 
tato curing house be- 
fore putting in the 
new crop. For this 
work, use either bluestone, formalin or 
corrosive sublimate. 

4. Plant salad varieties of turnips from 
time to time, up to the end of October. 
The Seven Top is 





1. The stem should remain on the fruit for 
all varieties. 

2. Doj not press or squeeze the fruit. 

3. Do not pull—remove by placing thumb 
on stem and giving slight upward turn and 
twist of the wrist. 

4. Deo not break off fruit spurs, leave next 
year’s crop on the trees. 

5. Fruit should be placed in container—not 
dropped in. 

6. Prevent bruising, punctures, or abrasions 
of the skin. 

7. Keep fruit in shade. 


Selecting Fruit to Show at Fairs 


a OW should apples be prepared to 
exhibit af the fair?” 

Most of the prizes offered at fairs for 
apples are for best plate of five of different 
varieties. Also, prizes are usually of- 
fered for the best box, or best bushel 
basket. When exhibiting in plates, five 
specimens should be put in each plate, 
no more and no less. Be careful to see 
that all specimens se- 








the leading salad va- 
riety. The White 
Egg is good for both 


salad and the turnip. Wanted an apple without the 
5. Clean up the OVEMBER 12 we issue our stem. Do not try to 
garden — thoroughly “More and Better Fruitand Nut select abnormally 


where the old col- 
lard or striped Har- 
lequin cabbage bug 
has been doing dam- 
age. Old cabbage 
stalks or remnants of 
any other plants that 
have been attacked 
should be _ cleaned 
out and destroyed. 
Only by going after 
this pest in a thor- 
ough manner and 
starting the work 
now can it be con- 
trolled next year. 


6. Spray the grape- 
vines with Bordeaux 
mixture now in order 
to kill rot spores. 
Thousands of these 
are hanging on the 
vines and a thorough 
spraying with this 
fungicide now will 
make it much easier 
to grow a crop of 
grapes free of rot 


our readers. 


best, $5. 


More and Better 


Orchard Experience Letters 


Special” and to make it most valu- 
able and helpful, we want the aid of 
We want to know what 
your orchard has meant to you. Has 
it meant more cash profit from your 
farm, better health for your family, 
a better balanced cropping system, 
prettier surroundings, or what? We 
want to hear especially from those 
who have been producing not only 
enough to supply home needs, but to 
sell on local markets. 
you have cared for your orchard, how 
you have sold the nuts or fruit, 
what sort of price it brought you, 
or anything else about your orchard 
experiences that you think will be 
of interest to other farmers. 


For the best letter received we will 
give a cash prize 
second best, $7.50; 
Make your experience let- 
ter short and to the point, if possible 
not longer than 300 words. 
letters not later than October 10, to 


The Progressive Farmer. 


lected aré uniform 
in size, color, and 
shape. Do not use 


large ones, but take 
those that are the 
average size for 
that variety grown 
under good condi- 
tions. For colored 
apples, a very high 
color is desirable, 
but do not have one 
or two of the speci- 
mens highly colored 
and the others with 
only an average 
amount of color. No 
blemishes, worm 
holes, spray injury, 
scale, scab, or any 
other injury should 
be on any of the 
fruit. Don’t take a 
chance on putting in 
some fruit that has 
a few little blem- 
ishes with the 
thought that the 
judge will overlook 
it, He might do 
such a thing, but the 
chances are 10 to 1 


Tell us how 


of $10; for the 
and for the third 


Mail all 


Orchards Contest, 





nexf year. Any grape 





leaves and trash un- 

der the vines should be raked up and 
burned, so as to destroy any spores that 
may be on them. 


7. Poison the webworms or caterpil- 
lars that are Om turnips, cabbage and 
other vegetables. Use arsenate of lead at 
the rate of one pound of the powdered 
lead to four or five of powdered lime and 
dust it on the worms. If they are feed- 
ing under the web, drag over the plants 
with some limber brush like willows, be- 
fore dusting. This, if carefully done, 
will tear open the webs and not do much 
damage to the plants, and thus put the 
worms where they will get the poison. 
Calcium arsenate can be used in place of 
the lead, but it hasn’t proved so quickly 
effective in most instances. 


Right Way to Pick Apples 


§ espe is a right and a wrong way 
of picking apples. To jerk them from 
the branches will cause injury to the 
fruit spurs, which will reduce the follow- 
ing year’s crop. 

The following seven pointers on pick- 
ing apples as given by the Virginia Ex- 
tension Service are clear-cut and to the 
point, and we commend them to anyone 
harvesting apples, whether on a small 
scale for storage for home use, or on a 
commercial scale :— 


that he will not. Fol- 
low these same general rules for select- 
ing pears, or any other kind of fruit that 
is to be exhibited. 


Pecans Demand Organic Matter 
. THERE is any one thing in connec- 

tion with pecan growing that is more 
thoroughly established than another, it is 
the fact that the soil must contain a lib- 
eral amount of organic matter if the best 
growth of the trees and the biggest crops 
of nuts are to be secured. Where one has 
pecans growing and the soil is not well 
supplied with organic matter, it is highly 
advisable that both a summer and winter 
cover crop be grown. Right now is a 
good time to put in the winter cover crop. 
Use some of the legumes preferably, but 
if for any reason these cannot be used, 
fall back on some of the grain crops. 
Rye is best on poor soil. Wheat or oats 
may be used on fairly fertile or rich soil. 
Under average conditions, rye will make 
the most growth, especially if the Abruzzi 
variety is used. Bur clover, in the Lower 
South, has proved quite desirable. The 
same is true of hairy vetch. In Louisiana 
and some other sections, Melilotus indica 
has proved to be one of the best winter 
cover crops for pecan orchards. What- 
ever crop one may prefer to grow, at 
least get it in early in order that the 
greatest amount possible of organic mat- 








ter may be secured. 




















You can see it before you buy 


The tight size and type of tire for your 
cat is carried in stock by your local Good- 
year dealer; you can see it before you buy. 


And after you buy, that dealer will back 
up the tire’s superior quality with a service 
designed to insure you the lowest cost pet 
mile. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook; the values 
he offers ate dependable and real. 


He puts the tire you buy on the rim for 
you, fills it with air, and throughout its 
life helps you give it the care it should 
have to deliver maximum results. 


The Goodyear dealet’s service will cut your 
tire bills down. Save you time and trouble. 
Make your tire money pay bigger returns. 


It is part and parcel of the Goodyear policy: 
to build the greatest possible value into Goodyear 
products, and to provide facilities so that users 
can get all this inbuilt value out. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 











Goodyear Means Good Wear 














HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, September 26—Ilf you 

have a blanket that is too short it 
may be lengthened by sewing a double 
thickness of outing flannel or a strip of 
old blanket to the 
end. Then cover the 
flannel with sateen 
to match the blanket 
and it will be better 
looking, as well as 
more comfortable, 
than before. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 27—Soon the 
chilly breezes of 
winter will be blow- 
ing. If the kitchen floor is drafty, fill 
the cracks. Then when the floor is 
smooth, oil or paint it and cover the cen- 
ter with an attractive linoleum rug. If 
you want to know, we shall be glad to 
tell you how to make a good crack filler. 
Just send a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 

Wednesday, September 28. — The 
vacuum cleaner is splendid for cleaning 
upholstered furniture and mattresses, but 
do not use it on down pillows as it has 
a tendency to pull the feathers through 
the covering. 

Thursday, September 29.—Order at 
least a few flowering bulbs to grow in- 
doors for Christmas blooming as well as 
those for planting out in the garden. 

Friday, September 30.—Such things as 
empty spools, string, crayons, wrapping 
paper, and blunt tipped scissors often are 
as fascinating to children as expensive 
toys. 

Saturday, October 1—Black, browns, 
greens, many shades of blue, and the 
dark reds are being featured in the shops 
for autumn dresses. Some combine two 
harmonizing shades of the same color 
with excellent effect. 

Sunday, October 2—Time deals gently 
with the face that is lighted up with a 
smile. 


COOL DRINKS FOR WARM | 
DAYS | 


ARM weather takes on comfort 

when the home refrigerator affords 
an ample and varied supply of cold drinks 
for everyday use. The serving of fruit- 
ades and the refreshing and nourishing 
beverages can be made a pleasant feature 
ofeach day. 

By having a family refrigerator of 
adequate size and keeping it well filled 
with ice, supplies for drinks, as well as 
foods, can be_ preserved. Drinks can 
then be made in the morning and chilled 
until wanted, or mixed and served with 
crushed ice, on a few moments’ notice. 

Fruitades are cooling and wholesome. 
They tend to sharpen appetites and to 
increase bodily resistance to many ill- 
nesses. Children welcome them, and are 
less inclined to eat too many sweets. 

Milk and egg drinks, with sandwiches, 
are sufficient for a hot weather luncheon, 
and help along consumption of the milk 
quota. 

Material for drinks should be stored 
in the refrigerator in glass jars. Fruit 
and berry juices should be saved. Fruit 
extgacts can be bought. Lemon juice 
should be added to other fruit juices for 
tartness, 

Syrup, rather than raw sugar and 
water, should be used in mixing fruitades. 
Make a supply by boiling sugar, water, 
and a pinch of cream of tartar without 
stirring, from five to seven minutes. 

“A big glass jar of fruit punch can be 











MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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mixed in the cool morning and put into 
the refrigerator to chill until it is needed. 
To pour it into glasses and make it gay 
with a little cracked ice, a sprig of mint 
or a red cherry, is only a moment’s work. 

Chocolate, caramel, and maple syrups 
may be kept in the glass jars and shaken 
with milk and vanilla to produce delici- 
ous confections. They may be piled with 
whipped cream. Shredded cocoanut adds 
to their attractiveness, as 
does a red or green cherry. 
Pink milk shake, colored 
with strawberry or raspberry 
syrup is popular with the 
children. 

Orange syllabub combines 
fruit and milk. Shake to- 
gether half a cup each of 
orange juice and sugar 
syrup and a cup of crushed 
ice. Add two ¢ups of rich 
milk, continue shaking, and 
then add a cup of whipped 
cream. Shake again for a . 
moment, then pour. 

The chocolate syrup is 
made as follows :— 


Melt 4 squares of unsweeten- 
ed chocolate in a saucepan 
placed in a larger saucepan of 
boiling water, add 1% cups su- 
gar and % teaspoon salt and 
stir until well mixed; then 
pour on gradually, while stirring constantly 
1% cups boiling water. Stir until smooth, 
bring to the boiling point, and let boil five 
minutes. Cool, turn into a jar, and keep in 
ice box or cold place. 


The correct proportion of water and 
sugar to use for the syrup is one pound 
of sugar to one quart of water. This 
amount requires about one-eighth tea- 
spoon cream of tartar. 


| THE VANITY BOX _| 
Give the Children Sound Teeth 


OR some years there has been a cam- 
paign in the schools to teach children 














the importance of brushing their teeth 
regularly and thoroughly. But important 
as this is, any dentist can tell you that 
decay is frequently a matter of inner 
weakness in tooth structure. In other 
words, a clean tooth sometimes decays 
because it is not a strongly built, sound, 
durable tooth. Unless children are given 
the proper diet during all their years of 
tooth-building, they will not have sound, 
strong teeth, and decay will 
certainly take some or all 
of their teeth before they 
reach old age. 


For building sound teeth 
and bones, children need 
from their infancy a diet 
that is rich in calcium and 
mineral salts. Milk supplies 
much of this calcium (lime) 
and milk should be a regu- 
lar daily food through the 
entire childhood and adoles- 
cent period until the last 
permanent tooth is cut. A 
quart a day is not too much. 


Whole wheat, graham, or 
rye breads should be given 
to children instead of white. 
Toast and crusts are recom- 
mended as they must be 
chewed vigorously and this 
exercise is good for the teeth. 
Many children do not care for vegetables 
and prefer a diet of meat, bread and 
gravy, but the vegetables should be eaten 
every day, as they contain valuable min- 
eral salts that the child’s system needs 
for its bone and tooth building. 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the necessity of giving the child fresh 
fruits daily. Canned and preserved fruits 
alone will not fill the bill, though they are 
wholesome. Fresh fruits, especially the 
citrus fruits, oranges, lemons and grape- 
fruit, are now known to be highly im- 
portant, because of their high percentage 
of mineral salts—the salts the child must 











861—Expresses Sports Feeling. — Pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

788—Box Plainted Model.—Pattern in sizes 
16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

3134—Decidedly Chic.—Pattern in sizes 16, 
18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 5 yards of 
binding. 





3139 3132 3134 


3132—Extremely Smart.—Pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 20-inch contrasting. 

3150—Adorably Youthful. — Pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 4 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

3139—Fan Plaited Inset.—Pattern can be 
obtained in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 
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have for tooth building. It is not a 
mere fad that every child specialist in 
the world always prescribes orange juice 
in the daily food ration of infants and 
children; it has been definitely proved by 
scientific experiment of the most careful 
sort that when orange juice is taken 
daily in the child’s diet, it not only gets 
the salts from the orange juice, but act- 
ually retains more of the mineral salts 
eaten in other foods. 
PHOEBE COLE. 


READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


Clothes for the Business Girl 


Coe here and help me pick out a 
dress,” Nan Brown called to her 
friend Sally Watson. “I can’t make up 
my mind what kind to get.” 

“When are you going to wear it?” asked 
Sally. 

“When I go to the city to accept the 
position I’ve been offered. I must have 
some dresses to wear at the office. Do 
you think Progressive Farmer pattern 
3150 or number 3134 would be becoming 
made up in figured silk?” 

“Both might be becoming and both are 
pretty, but they aren’t suitable for office 
wear. They’re dresses you'll want for 
church and to wear ta the movies when 
your beaux take you out. Mother says 
that to be well dressed one must be suit- 
ably dressed, and light silks with ruffles 
and frills certainly are not suitable for 
work, do you think so?” 

“Perhaps not,” admitted Nan, “but I 
want to look as well dressed as the city 
girls.” 

“Then you'll wear simple sport or 
semi-sport styles for business,” Sally as- 
sured her. “My cousin writes me that 
she wears nothing else to the office. See, 
here are three sport dress patterns that 
are perfect, numbers 788, 861, 3132. You 
might have one of jersey, one of light 
weight wool crepe, and one of silk crepe 
de chine, if you want as many as three 
dresses.” 

“They are pretty,” admitted Nan. “I 
believe I'll feel more businesslike in 
them with their long sleeves, trim belts 
and simple collars.” 


| OVER THE FARM PHONE | 
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Naming the Baby 


N America the ceremony of naming a 

baby is much more simple than in 
many other lands. In the Egyptian fami- 
ly the parents use wax candles to help 
them to decide what the name shall be. 
Three wax candles are named and the 
one that burns the longest gives the name 
to the baby. 

The Chinese give their boys a name 
that they must call themselves until they 
are 20 years of age, when the father 
gives the son a new name. The un- 
wanted girls do not receive names, but 
have numbers—one, two, three, or four 
in the order in which they are born. 

The Mohammedans sometimes mark 
desirable names on five slips of paper, 
and place them in the Koran, and the 
name on the first slip drawn out is 
given to the child. The Hindoo baby is 
named 12 days after birth. “If the father 
desires a different name from that 
chosen by the mother, two lamps are 
lighted and placed over the two names, 
and the one that burns the brightest gives 
the name to the child. 


Aaa 
UNT Ada’s Axioms: Why speak of 
educating children? Don’t we know 
that our children also educate, us? 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


"Dolls for the Christmas Trade 


D°? YOU like to sew? And do you 
want to make some money for 
Christmas? Then start now to dress 
some dolls for the holiday trade. Christ- 
mas may seem a long way off but it 
takes time to do the work and your dolls 
should be ready several weeks before 
Christmas as most people do their shop- 
ping early. 

Styles in dolls change as do styles in 
clothes. At the moment the flapper doll 
has the upper hand. The doll may be of 
bisque, pressed felt, muslin, or china, but 
unless she flaps with the snap of the 
flapper, she may lie on the shelves till 




















moth and dust corrupt, for she just 
doesn’t sell herself. 


Now nearly any doll may be made into 
a flapper. It all depends upon her clothes. 
Take the dolly in the upper left hand 
corner of the sketch. She has a bisque 
head and arms and legs and a sawdust 
body. She’s not at all an expensive 
miss. She is dressed in a little yellow 
organdie frock with full skirt and puffed 
sleeves and a little red velvet peasant 
bodice laced down the front. The long 
puffed pantalettes are of the yellow or- 
gandie. 

Next we find the same kind of a doll, 
only she has dark instead of flaxen hair. 
Her costume is in the tri-colors of 
France. Her full peasant skirt is of a 
blue and red striped material, her apron 
is white organdie, her bodice is blue, 
trimmed with white organdie ruffles 
piped in red, and her jaunty ‘little hat is 
of red satin with blue streamers. 

Now we come to the long limbed flap- 
per. The more expensive of these dolls 
are of pressed felt, but a less expensive 
copy has a stuffed sawdust body. She is 
scarcely the type to adorn in strictly 
feminine clothes, and is usually found 
wearing trousers or pajamas fashioned 
into a lounging suit. The one here shown 
has trousers of a gay plaid gingham with 
a coat of one-tone gingham in color to 
match the predominating color in the de- 
sign. She wears a big artist bow tie, 
and a little hat, so evidently she is dress- 
ed for the great outdoors. Maybe real 
flappers don’t wear trousers on the street, 
but a doll dressed like this would delight 
the heart of a little girl. 

The doll at the extreme right is dressed 
in a little novelty gingham plaid, with a 
big bow in front. Just across the way in 
the opposite corner is another flapper doll 
in a pajama suit. Her costume is of 
gingham with one-tone trousers trimmed 
with the novelty fabric of which the over- 
blouse is fashioned. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


pene of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear. It contains embroid- 
ery designs and picture dress-making 
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Four and a half million women, situ- 
ated in every country in the world, are 
cooking dinner today on Perfection Oil 
Stoves! Broiled steak and apple pie in 
America, egg fo young in China, kaffee 
kuchen in Germany, tortillas in Spain. 
Different countries, different dishes, 
different cooking methods, —but the 
same, dependable stove! 


One of Perfection’s most 
colorful models, —sea- blue, 
snow-white and dove-gray, 
with trim of satin-black. Has 
large grate surface, three handy shelves, 
easily cleaned finish of porcelain en- 
amel, and Perfection’s famous long 
chimneys which multiply cooking heat. 


Why have so many women chosen Per- 
fections? Because Perfections offer 
every modern feature: New, light 
colors - - Gas-speed - - Clean heat—no 
smoke, soot or odor - - Perfect safety - - 
All backed by 40 years of service. See 
these stoves at any dealer’s. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Seld iw Camada by The Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Torente, Ontarie. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Stoves and Ovens 
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lessons, Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


































YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 
7 
e E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
] cen ome ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subseriber says, “I saw your 
Our advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
Advertisements | days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
Guaranteed article purchased (not to exceed an a Ser 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results any 
a R E V é N T A N 7 H R A x Reliable ’ fraudulent misrepresentation im our advertising - 
Write booklet telling about umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes - 
een DOUBLE tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
for the prevention of Anthrax. estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF land before purchasing. 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. 8, A: 
























UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER a 


What Has Your Community to 
Brag About? 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Net long ago we were in the office 
of one of the largest manufacturing cor- 
porations in the South, to see about get- 

‘ ting passes 
through one 
of its plants 
for a group of 
Lone Scouts. 

“How ilong 

is the trip 
through the 
plant?” we 
asked the boy 
at the desk. 
{ © I d on 4 t 
know,” he re- 
plied. “I’ve never been through the 
plant.” Then after a pause he added, 
“Seems like most of us in the company 
aren’t as interested in seeing it as those 
on the outside.” 

Thousands see and marvel at the won- 
ders of that plant every year, and yet the 
company’s own employees care little 
about seeing it. That’s a big trouble 
with all of us—we overlook all the inter- 
esting things near our home. Nearly every 
community has some ancient landmark, 
some bit of history, some curious land 
formation, or some other point of inter- 
est that no other community has—and 
yet those who live in that community 
pass it by and forget about it. 

To encourage our boys and girls to 
get acquainted with the unusual and spe- 
cial points of interest in their section we 
will give a prize of $2 for the best and 
$1 for second best letter sent us on 
“What My Community Has to Brag 
About,” or “Interesting Things About 
Our Community That We Could Tell or 
Show to Visitors.” 

Mail your letters by October, 5 to 
Uncle P.F., The Progressive Farmer. 

Expectantly yours, 
UNCLE P-F. 
P. S.—Next week is boys’ club week. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 
A New Resolve for Better English 


OU ought to think twice before 
you speak,” says a North Carolina 
girl. 

Now that most of us are entering 
school again wouldn’t it be a good time 
to resolve anew to speak better English 
than we have ever spoken and to think a 
little more about the language we do 
use? “It is true just as Uncle P. F. has 
said, one is judged by his or her English. 
I know I unconsciously judge a person 
by the language he or she uses.” Thus 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—(oprmient. 1927, by 











































“I wish Mama 
had been a boy in- 
stead of a girl so 
she’d understand 
how nice mud is to 
wade in.” 





“I was scared to go see Pug, because I 
thought he had adenoids or somethin’ 
catchin’, but it wasn’t nothin’ but 
measles.” 


Be Busy 


I“ YOU were busy being true 

To what you know you ought to do, 

You'd be so busy you'd forget 

The blunders of the folks you've met, 
—Rebecca Foresman. 











does Quin Mize from Lafayette County, 
Mississippi speak for many others who 
have written to “Our Grammar School.” 

Then Helen Cherry of Hertford Coun- 
ty, N. C., asks, “Have you not often said 
concerning some other person, ‘I like to 
hear him talk’? That is because, whether 
you are conscious of it or not, you ap- 
preciate art in speaking just as much as 
you do in a picture or in a lovely, natural 
scene. If we want to acquire the same 
skill we should begin by noticing care- 
fully our own speech.” As Annie Mary 
Robuck, Greene County, Alabama, writing 
of wrong uses of “come” and “came,” 
says, “We should be very careful how 
we come and when we came.” 

Watch out next week for suggestions 
telling how to overcome the use of “ain’t” 
in everyday speech. 


| SCOUT CAMPFIRE SPARKS 


GAIN Lone Scoutdom has an 
ALSAP weekly. Scouts Walter 
and J. Wylock Scott have changed their 











Carl Howard, chief of the Georgia Cher- 
okee Tribe, has resigned and Alexander 
Ferguson has been elected to fill the 
vacancy. Here’s hoping you _ success, 
Aleck. Best wishes for the future suc- 
cess of the P. F.—Henry T. Coley, LS3 
(4), Chickamauga, Ga. 


Chesley Stanfield, LSO, organizer of 
the Wild Life Protectors Tribe at Man- 
chester, Ala., writes us: “I am in an- 
other county going to school this year 
and the boys can hardly wait till I get 
application blanks to start a tribe.” Can- 
you beat that for boosting? His address 
is Arley, Ala., Rt. 1, care C. B. Gilliland. 


Yes, New York, as for me, I say we 
accept your challenge. 

All right, Boll Weevils (is that what 
we shall take for our name?), let’s get 
to puncturing those Alsaps and see how 
many points we can raise. I’m going to 
do what I can. The scouts of Regions 
Four, Five and Six can give New York 
a good licking.—Glenn Maness (2), Deane 
Arkansas. 


The Cherokee local tribe has recently 
been organized in Bristol, Appling Coun- 
ty, Ga. The members are, James A. Ol- 
liff, chief ; Grady Brannen, sachem; Ker- 
mit Winn, scribe; Don Brannen, wampum 
bearer, and Hazel Sapp. Upon joining, 
each member was given a special stamped 
certificate of membership in the tribe. 
The meetings are held in an old school- 
house every Friday night. The members 
are very enthusiastic over the organiza- 
tion and several more boys are ready to 
join.—James A. Olliff (3). 


Title winners in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida, during August were Jas. A. 
Olliff, LSO, R.F.D. Bristol, Ga.; 


Gaines 





BOYS WHO ATTENDED SCOUT RALLY IN BIRMINGHAM Sa 
Back row, left to right—Howard Hay, Council Chief of Region Five Trlendehio, Tenn.; 
y; 


Bernard Guthrie, SS, as er, 
Ala.; Coors Davis, G agland, Ala. 
Rucks, 


Tracy fMlecnant, Dora, Ala.; 


small monthly into a large weekly. They 
have merged with Scout Albert C. Kalm- 
bach, the publisher of the Milwaukee 
Sun. As they have at their disposal the 
presses of the Milwaukee Sun, it is bound 
to succeed. The first issue in weekly 
form appeared September 7, 1927. This 
is the first Lone Scout weekly that has 
appeared since Scouting News went west 
last spring. They have charter No. 48. 
—Carl Howard, GC (3), Chickamauga, 
Georgia. 


Irving T. Cable has a list of 115 active 
correspondents. The second anniversary 
issue of the Texas Booster will contain 
150 pages. The writer, formerly em- 
ployed by The Illinois Steel Company, is 
now a resident of Birmingham, Ala., and 
would appreciate hearing from every 
scout in Alabama. Contributions for the 
Texas Booster will be solicited. Support 
Howard L. Hay for Council Chief of 
Region Five. “A vote for Hay is a vote 
for pep.”—Menloe Jermstad LSS (4), 
417 No. 25th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


To the Scouts of Georgia: Fellows, do 
you realize that ‘you are living in the 
best state in the Union? Are you going 
to let its standard be lowered? Join the 
Georgia Lone Scout Union. Write John 
Daniel, 1302 Lee St., Americus, Ga., for 
information. Right now the GLSU is in 
a contributing contest with Canada. We 
are leading by four points but unless we 
pep it up, we won't be leading long. 


Ala.; Walter Russell, Warrior, Ala.; 
Front row—Clay Morgan, ‘LSO. Dora 

LS1, Birmingham; Virgil Blackwell, Birmingham; Malcolm Knight, Birmingham; 

“Bill” Dean, SS, Birmingham- Southern College. 





Edward Crel Dora, 


Ala.; Dave 


Bradford, LSD, Box 246-B, Dadeville, 
Ala.; James H.-Thomas, LSD, Rt. 2, 
Milner, Ga.; Leon Cook, LSD, Rt. 2, 
Milan, Ga.; John McCutcheon, LSD, 
Scottsboro, Ala. 


| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 


A Poultry Show Crate 
A 30"—__> 











BILL OF MATERIAL 


Pieces Finished Dimensions Use 
Ue eg ES ER or Frame 
POTEET weadede doadecesidardheese Frame 
We Re are ne Back 
S SP ai thactis risaqnees snes Bottom 
S. Dee MPs vende seeents ocdeageus Bottom 
ees. CAPR ere Sides 
SD FP as WEA Fine eek Sides 


44 feet No. 8 wire for top and front. 
¥% pound 3d shingle nails. 





The Progressive Farmer. 


| HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








“Three Score Years and Ten” 


“The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten; and if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength labour 
and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we 
fly away.”—Psalm 90:10. 

HE psalmist seems to have set 70 

years as the span of life. In the 17th 
century the expectancy of life was’34 
years. In the 18th century the expec- 
tancy was increased 
to 39 years. We 
mean by expectancy 
the average length 
of life, or in other 
words, a new born 
babe in the 18th 
century had an even 
chance of living 39 
years. Babies born 
in 1927 have an even 
chance of living to 
be 58 years old, provided they live in a 
fairly healthy community—a community 
that obeys the laws of hygiene and sani- 
tation. By proper care in diet, personal 
hygiene, and sanitation we could soon 
reach threescore years and ten. 

In addition to living longer, we could 
live happier if we obeyed the laws of per- 
sonal hygiene and sanitation. It is possi- 
ble to live to be threescore years and ten 
and to be practically sick all the time— 
what is called “ailing”—as the old darkey 
expressed it, “poorly, thank the Lord!” 
We have advanced far enough now to 
know that we can live without “ailing” 
all the time; that we can absolutely pre- 
vent such diseases as malaria, typhus 
fever, smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
pellagra, childbed fever, gangrene, te- 
tanus, rabies, yellow fever, tuberculosis, 
diabetes, bubonic plague, focal infection, 
syphilis, gonorrhea, and blindness from 
ophthalmfa neonatorium. We know what 
to eat and what makes up a balanced 
diet. We know that if we have a phy- 
sical examination yearly that we will find 
out what part of our bodies is wearing 
out and just how to take the strain off 
that particular part in order that we may 
not only live longer but live happier and 
and in comfort. 

But we must avail ourselves of present- 
day knowledge in preventing disease. We 
must not act like the ostrich that puts 
its head in the sand and thinks it can 
not be seen, or exclaim about germs and 
disease prevention like the old lady who 
saw her first giraffe at the circus: “There 
ain’t no such animal !” 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—‘vormisht, 1921. by 





DR. REGISTER 
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“I know it sounds wicked, but Deacon 
Brown sold me seven rotten eggs once 
an’ it plum’ spoils the service for me 
when he’s asked to pray.” 

“Tt ain’t that I’ve got a forgivin’ spirit, 
but if I didn’t have nothin’ to do with 
people I know somethin’ mean about I 
wouldn’t have nobody to associate with.” 
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PS ADVENTURES OF THE 
¢) BROWN FAMILY— 


By John Fran- 
cis Case 
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BASEMENT OF THE LONE OAK 


Little Joe Disappears From Home 


HEN a tunnel leading from the 

basement of the House of the Lone 
Oak had been discovered, the rock wall, 
its stones removed, had been rebuilt. 
Weeks had passed 
with nothing to 
alarm the _ inhabi- 
tants when at mid- 
night Beth had 
heard the pound of 
steel against stone 
and had awakened 
Hal. Cautiously un- 
locking the trap- 
door which led to 
the basement stair- 
way, flash-light and 
revolver in his hands, Hal peered into 
the darkness, his light withheld. Sudden- 
ly a gleam shone through an opening, in- 
ward fell a great rock and a dark form 
came crawling through to stand erect 
while the lights in its hand played about 
the basement room. 

Crash came a noise upstairs. The in- 
truder whirled toward the tunnel. On 
went Hal’s light and his sharp “Stop! 
Hands Up!” rang on the air. With a 
plunge the midnight visitor was through 
the opening and Hal’s bullet shattered 
harmlessly on the rock above, Father 
Brown, excited and disheveled, encoun- 
tered Hal bolting toward the door. 
“Where you going?” he demanded, bar- 
ring the way. “Door of the tunnel,” 
panted Hal. “Catch him as he comes 
out.” 


“Catch who?” 
“Man in the basement,” 
off. / 


It was some minutes before Hal came 
back, feet bleeding from contact with 
stones, night clothes poor protection 
against chill winds. “Got clean away,’ 
Hal reported. “Heard him crashing 
through the underbrush. Or it might 
have been more than one from the noise. 
Darn it all, dad, if you hadn’t fell over 
that chair I’d a nabbed him.” 

“Yes, and you might have been shot,” 
cried Mother Brown, fearfully. “Why 
on earth, Henry, do you suppose anyone 
should come digging through into the 
basement? Now we won’t know a min- 
ute’s peace. And just as we were be- 
ginning to be so happy here. Mother 
Brown wiped her eyes and Beth put a 
strong young arm about her shoulders. 


“We'll get 'em, Mom,” prophesied Hal, 
“don’t get scared. Anyway, it isn’t us 
they’re after, it’s something the old Cap 
left. Doggone him, I wish we knew what 
it was. Well, we might as well go to 
bed again. Nobody coming back through 
that hole tonight.” But sleep was slow 
in coming to four inmates of the Lone 
Oak home. Through it all Little Joe 
and Mary had slum! ali peacefully and 
Mother Brown hugged little Joe tight 





JOHN CASH 


and Hal was 


WHO IS THE MIDNIGHT MARAUDER TESTING HAL’S COURAGE AS HE ENTERS 


HOME? WHAT’S YOUR GUESS? 


next morn as she bent above his bed. 
What was hidden treasure compared to 
the treasure within a home? 


Again the wall was built up, the busy 
time forbidding that the tunnel be filled 
in, again life flowed on its tranquil way. 
Small Mary helped about the home tasks 
when not in school, Little Joe, who had 
not yet gone to the new school, played 
happily about, making frequent excur- 
sions to the little creek to return with 
curious specimens of rock. Frequently 
he accompanied Hal and his father about 
the farm, to return as nightfall neared, 
for-in this new environment Henry 
Brown had shaken off his lethargy and 
with his stalwart son was doing a man’s 
job. Night was pulling her sable cur- 
tain across the sun when Hal came in 
from a day’s work, put up his team and 
came to wash up for supper. “Call Lit- 
tle Joe,” said Mother Brown. “He 
shouldn’t have stayed so late with you.” 

“Little Joe?” answered Hal perplex- 
edly. “Why, I sent him home hours ago. 
Isn’t he here?” 

“My God, no!” cried Mother Brown. 
“And your dad has been home for hours. 
Call your father, tell Beth. Oh, what 
shall we do? Joe! Joi-e-e!” Mother 
Brown’s agonized cry rang on the night 
air but only echo answered back. The 
darkness of night had settled over all the 
land before Hal, Beth and their father, 
frantically. searching over all the known 
play places of the missing child without 
result, gathered to take council and sum- 

cf help, Little Joe had disappeared 

Bibwn, wild with the thought 

iad a small brother entrusted to his 

care was perhaps in the hands of an 

enemy, swore that he would neither rest 

nor eat until the missing child was 
brought home safe and sound. 


(Continued next week) 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


ere are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 

Friday, September 23.—Stubborn Pride, Ho- 
sea 7. 

Saturday, September 24.—Call to Repentance, 
Hosea 14. 

Sunday, September 25.—The Great Promise, 
Joel 2:12-32. 

Monday, September 26.—Privileges Increase 
Responsibility, Amos 3. 

Tuesday, September 27.—Amaziah and Amos, 
Amos 7. 

Wednesday, September 28. — Jonah’s Call, 
Jonah 1. 

Thursday, September 29.—Hezekiah’s Prayer 
and Faith, Micah 7:7-20, 

Friday, September 30.—Prayer of Habakkuk, 
Hab. 3. 

Saturday, October 1.—Promised Salvation, 
Zeph. 3:8-20. 

Memory Verses: Hos. 7:10; 14:1; 
3:2; 7:12; 1:2; 7:7; 3:18; Zeph. 3:17. 

(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 








Joel 2:28; 





Tue Lenkerbrook Farms, estab- 
lished by Dr. Jesse L. Lenker 
and William D. Lenker, is one 
of the most widely known Hol- 
stein farms in central Pennsyl- 
vania. At the State Farm 
Products Show held at Harris- 
burg from January 18th to the 
21st, Lenkerbrook Milk—from 
Holsteins fed on Union Grains 
—carried off the first premium 
for the highest quality milk 
with the almost perfect scoring 
of 99%. 

More and better milk is what 
every dairyman is after. The 
extra inch of milk in the pail— 
a point or two more butter-fat, 
mean a worth-while increase in 
profits. That’s where Union 
Grains has proved its worth. 

The great value of Union 
Grains is due to the fact 
that it derives its nitro- 
gen from a variety of 
sources, thus providing 





oe 
UNION 





THe Usixo Muuinc Co., Dept. J-10, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of UBIKO (World’s Record) Buttermilk Egg Mash 


Milk from Lenkerbrook 


Farms scores 99% 


the nutritive protein balance 
that has been proved necessary 
to meet the requirements of the 
high-producing cow. Its palat- 
ability, its ease of digestion, 
and the balance of its mineral 
salts are factors which keep 
the cows on a high plane with 
regard to health, reduce loss 
from garget and help maintain 
the animals on a regular breed- 
ing schedule. 

To keep your cows in the best 
of health; to get maximum milk 
production and maximum profits 
—feed Union Grains. 


Write for Free Record Cards 


Every cow on your farm is a 
profit maker or a profit loser. 
Keep a record of the milk pro- 
duction of your cows on 
Ubiko Milk Record Cards 
which we will supply 
free. Write for 
yours today. 





GRAINS 


THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 











“Classified Ads in The Progressive Farmer pay,” 
Let us show you how to change your surplus products into cash. 


advertisers tell us. 
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This is the ideal handy 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE 
ity tool steel, interc 


to 1% inch pipe. It is a 
drain pipes, rusted nuts 
automobile. 








te take advantage of it. 




















moveable jaws and a firmly fas 


We are melting 0 qpeukt eer on tite wench end 


" ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


‘Weneh to hoe sreunt So bates. It is the 
WRENCH, It is made of the highest qual- 

ee ee y other Stillson Wrench. 
toned’ wenten bal Will take 
article to have 
A thousand 


Hi 


particularly useful 


for 
on machinery, etc. uses on 


you will 
your order now. 
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HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON .WRENCH 


(Sent — 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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of a McCormick 


you want. 






Get Acquainted with Your 
Neighbor’s Plow— It’s 
Probably a Chattanooga 


Judging from the number of Chattanooga Chilled Plows 
sold in chilled plow territories, these plows must be just 
about right. The chances are you already know how good 
they are. If, by any chance, you are not now enjoying the use 

- ing Chattanooga, make it a point to see 
your neighbor’s. If he is using his this week ask him to 
let you take hold of it and feel it out on a few trips across 
the field. Notice how nicely it handles, how easy it is on the 
team, and how perfectly it turns the soil. 


When you are thoroughly acquainted with it go to your local 
dealer and ask him to show you a new one in just the style 
McCormick - Deering 
Chattanooga dealers know chilled 
plows; they stock Chattanoogas in 
styles to suit every customer. 


You might ask your dealer for a 
list of local users. ‘Their experi- 
ences with these “Made in Dixie” 
chilled plows will tell you more 
about Chattanooga performance 
than we could tell you in afull page. 


McCORMICK’DEERING 
Chattanooga Chilled Plows 
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and steam 
Also Saws, Belt- 
ing, Dust es, 


pi Edgers, Planers, 
Write Dept. A-4 Matchers, etc. 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Woman’s World "Our: ‘Special Price 
McCall’s $45 
The Progressive Farmer = 


The Progressive Farmer 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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FORE PURCHASING. 


When the Fordson is 
Used for Belt Work 


If your Fordson is equipped with a 
Pickering Governor, you can increase 
or decrease the speed while the motor 
is running. 

This is an advantage, 
especially in beJt work. 
It’s made 
possible by 
the built-in Picker- 
ing Speed Changer. 
Pickering Governors 
are built for Ford- 
son, Twin City, Mc- 
Cormick-Deering, 
and all others. 











Clip coupon for free 
pamphlet 36F. It tells 
about the Pickering 
for your make of 
tractor and what 
farmers say about 
Pickering Governors. 


The Pickering Co., , Conn. 
Send me FREE copy of your pamphlet 386F. 
TN vcs ddecnwccicveccctanssvcqpesccesgpantes o< I 
| address PTI TISITITITT TTT T Tri itt t 


| Name and size of Tractor. ::.............c20e0e0+ 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTOR: 














[ THE COTTON SITUATION 


OTTON Declined After Rise—The 
decline in cotton prices which set in 
shortly after publication of the Septem- 
ber forecast of the crop was as violent as 
the preceding rise. 
Future deliveries 
dropped over 3 cents 
before indications of 
stability appeared. 
The report itself 
was another bullish 
surprise, showing 
only 12,692,000 bales 
of lint cotton, or 
about 500,000 bales 
below general expec- 
tancy. Its first effect was a sharp rise 
of 2 cents in all markets, but from this 
new level, which was approximately 25 
cents for late winter deliveries, the plunge 
was a dizzy one. Several conditions 
played a part in the turn. The preceding 
advance of ‘over 7 cents in less than two 
months had attracted extensive specula- 
tive interest. This buying had, helped in 
the rise, but it was sure to result in 
liquidation sooner or later. Then, weather 
conditions turned for the better in nearly 
all parts of the belt, suggesting that the 
crop might not prove to be as large as 
the forecast indicated. The remarkable 
power of recovery of the plant, except 
where the weevil was in full control, as 
exemplified by the experience of last year 
and two years ago was not forgotten. 


Also, the rise in price has gone far 
enough to affect the relations of the sup- 
ply of cotton available for immediate sale 
and the current demand. Cotton was 
nearly twice as high as nine months ago. 
At this level, growers were more ready 
to sell the new crop than when prices were 
several cents lower, so that hedging pres- 
sure increased, and world spinners be- 
came less willing to buy. 


Crop news is still the dominant feature 
of the market. There are indications that 
the weather is again turning unfavorable. 
The 10 days of clearer skies over most 
of the belt and the moderate rains in the 
dry area in Texas have barely enabled 
the crop to hold its own. Moreover, the 
indicated yield of 149.3 pounds of lint 
per acre shown by the official forecast 
appears high rather than low, in view of 
the serious deterioration reported. The 
acre yield of the femarkable 1926 crop 
was 181.9 pounds, so that the forecast 
shows only a 16 per cent reduction from 
last year. There is room for further 
downward revision of the crop forecasts 
if the weevil damage is not held in 
check. 


The drop of, 3 cents changed the sup- 
ply and demand situation again. Growers 
became less willing to sell spot cotton, 
and buying by the trade incr: Spin- 
ners, especially American sp $, must 
buy much cotton in the next few months, 
and declines of 2 to 3 cents appear favor- 
able opportunities. 


In the last five years, world consump- 
tion of American lint cotton has aver- 
aged about 13,300,000 bales annually. In 
that same period, growers have received 
an average of about 21 cents a pound for 
their crop. If the crop this year should 
be 12,700,000 bales, as indicated by the 
last forecast, and world consumption no 
larger than the average of the last five 
years, it would mean a reduction of only 
about 600,000 bales in the world carry- 
over of American cotton estimated at 
about 7,200,000 bales of lint. 


Consumption was extraordinarily heavy 
in the last two years which probably 
means that there is more than the 
usual carryover of cotton goods in 
the hands of retailers and consumers. 
In other words, the potential demand for 
cotton this year must be judged in the 
light of the average consumption of the 
last five years and not exclusively from 
the standpoint of the record consumption 
of about 16,000,000 bales in the past year. 
GILBERT GUSLER. 








GILBERT GUSLER 
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Flour made self-rising with BLUE 


SHIELD leavening (baking pow- 

der)—the BLUE SHIELD is on every 

sack, big or little—contains 9 times as much 

calcium and 2% times as much phosphorus as 
any other flour. 

These minerals build bone and give you 
a healthy body. 

That is why food experts recommend self- 
rising flours with the BLUE SHIELD; they 
supply those elements needed to balance typ- 
ical uthern diets, and to increase thei 
wholesomeness. 

Two hundred brands of self-rising flour 
carry this BLUE SHIELD guarantee of purity, 
wholesomeness, and baking satisfaction. There 
is a grade for every rse, but all grades con- 
tain the same healthful leavening (baking 

wder). Self-rising flour is sold in cottom 
Scen-the useful package. 

Ninety-nine recipes for self-rising flour will 
be sent you on request. They will note yee to 
give your meals appetizing variety. rite to 
the 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





SELF 
TR TSING 














| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


ESS. .2 PE 
0. I. C. HOGS ON. TIME icc’ soon’ 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 
THE L. B. SILVER CO., Box 58, Salem, Ohioe 


GUERNSEYS 














The Ideal Types 


of the Guernsey Cow and Bull 
have been reproduced in colors 
from the paintings prepared un- 
der the direction of our Commit- 
tee on Judging Standards. 
A set of them will be sent post- 
paid to any address. Write for 
yours today. For further in- 
formation on the Guernsey 
breed, ask for 


“The Story of the Guernsey.” 


The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club 


13 Grove Street, Peterboro, N. H. 
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JERSEYS 
One Million 
Registered Jerseys 


A short time ago the millionth 
A= ' Jersey was registered by the 
- Cattle Club. 


This event marks the begin- 
of a new era in the 


bred Jer- 
seys registered almost doubles 
every ten years, showing the 
HEALTHY, SURE growth of 
this breed. 
For valuable free booklets 
about Jerseys or assist- 

ance in locating stock, 
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Shes Money 


There’s a Shirt and Jacket Fog in my ‘Family 
Album” to fit every job on farm, and priced to 
fit the farmer’s pocketbook There's the famous Buck 
Skein Shirt at $3.50—Tom Mix wearing it—and the 
celebrated Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50. There are Buck 
Line woolen shirts from khakis to gorgeous plaids, and 
Buck Jack jackets of soft fleecy woolens, 100% all wool, 
with closely knitted belt bottoms. Warm as fur. 
and roomy, Popular everywhere, but especially in the 
Southland are these 


BUCK:SKEIN 


, SHIRTS & JACKETS 


which are guaran back Bond not to 
shrink or fade in in = = * Art beautifully illustrated 
in natural colors. See your dealer, but fi your 
name below (or mail a postcard) for the ‘Family 

Ibum’’ that will clothe the family economically and 


— Write this very 


Lustberg Nast & Co., Inc., Manufactu 
Dept. D-9, 331 Broadway, New York City. 
Send me SURE the “Family Album” FREB. 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 










LOW PRICE 
Es EASY TERMS 
soar ST a se are 


BREE, fower fiices end offers. 3 Ho 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6356 Witte Buliding KANSAS CITY, MO. 
6356Empire Buliding 


~ 


PITTSBURGH. PA 








< Send today for Big Free illus 
NS : enecial cut price offer on astee 
 lers. how 


clear 
‘quickly and cheaply, # then make 
big money pulling sta: 








GUARAN 


WONDERFUL, A lagen wed uk a 


$1. 50 50 and postage ON TS Ag at 


FQBALE Sts O.adaress. 


& O0., 39 W. Adams St. 015, Ohicago, Lil. 

















FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 


Tere Rime Gateaaten..-.-. Ce 
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Christian Herald_Womea’s World 2 3) 
Was Seanieies Seas hes x $2.3 
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EXPECTING SATISFACTION 


Collector—“Mrs. Jones, why have you failed 
to make any payments on the washing ma- 
chine you bought two months ago?” 

Mrs. Jones (indignantly)—“Didn’t the sales- 
man tell me it would pay for itself?’ 


IT WON’T TAKE LONG 
“Do you break these sets of china?” asked 
the shopper in the hardware store. 
“No,” replied the polite salesman; “but if 
you keep a servant girl, she will probably 
do it for you.” 


ONE MORE EFFORT NEEDED 


“I can’t remember the words of that new 
song,” said the girl. 

“That makes it easier,” returned her fath- 
er. “Now all you’ve got to do to make 
home happy is to forget the tune.” 


A SLIGHT PULL 
Patient—“What’s it cost to have a tooth 
pulled?” 
Dentist—“One dollar.” 
Patient—“I’ve got only fifty cents. Would 
you mind getting the tooth started for that? 
I'll finish the job myself.” 


CHEAP AT THE PRICE 


A Chinese truckman in San Francisco sent 
the following bill to a hardware dealer for 
delivering orders :— 

10 Goes 
10 Comes 
At 50c a Went 


G. WASHINGTON, JR. 


A hardware merchant advertised for a boy. 
A red-haired, red-faced youth applied for the 


job. 
“Do you like work?” asked the merchant. 
“No, sir,” said the lad. 


“Then you can have the job! You're the 
first boy who’s been here today and hasn’t 
told a lie.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


“Bobby,” said the lady in the street car, 
severely, “why don’t you get up and give 
your seat to your father; doesn’t it pain you 
to see him reaching for a strap?” 

“Not in a street car,” replied Bobby, cheer- 
ily, “but it does at home.” 


PERHAPS HE WAS 

In a long glistening Rolls Royce he glided 
up to the filling station, and called out, “Let’s 
have some gas, please!” 

“How much you want?” asked the man in 
overalls, eyeing the car admiringly. The 
motorist, struck by a sudden thought, put a 
hand in his pocket. Thirty cents was all he 
had in his clothes. 

“One gallon,” said he. 

The man in the overalls glanced over the 
big car again and then fixed the driver with 
a stare of utter disgust. 

“One gallon!” he sneered; “watcher tryin’ 
to do, wean it?”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY— or. ad 

















qMiSS Lucy STUDIN’ BouT } 
WHAH FOLKS GITS ALL 
DE MONEY FUH DESE 
HEAH AuTos ---HuH! 
Mos’ uv EM AIN' GoT 
| iT, Yer! 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Somebody made a motion to raise de 
pahson’s pay t’other night, ew right den 











“free speech” broke out in dat meetin’!!! 
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Insurance that Protects 
Your Engine Investment 


The insurance that goes with the John Deere Engine is 
built into it—no written policy could offer more complete 


protection. 


The working parts are all enclosed in a dust-proof case and 
operate in a bath of oil—real protection against wear, loss of 


power and high upkeep costs. 


There are no sight-feed oilers or grease cups on it—runs without 
one minute’s attention from the time you start it until the fuel is 
exhausted—protection against carelessness and loss of time. 

There are no gears exposed or shafts extended on which 
clothing might catch—protection against accidents. 


Don’t forget, John Deere quality construc- 


tion—the use of good material by good work- 
men results in years of satisfactory and profit- 


able service. 


You can get John Deere Type E Engines in 


1-1/2-; 3- and 6-H. P. sizes, either mounted 


on skids or wheels. 


Give your John Deere dealer the opportu- 
nity to demonstrate this easy-starting, smooth- 
You will find it a real 
labor saver and money maker on your farm. 


FREE ENGINE BOOKLET FOR THE ASKING 


This ng wed illustrates and describes both 
Deere Engine and the mw iw Deere 


= DEERE 


running farm engine. 


pe a Outfit rite to John Deere, Moline, 
tht. in 
Illineis, and ask for Booklet WT-735. 


«* PrER, 
MOLINE. TLL 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





This is the John 
Deere Direct Drive 
Pumping Outfit— 
compact, self-oiling 
‘run without 
attention until the 
fuel is Syne 
No belts, 
— ior 


et into. An 
outfit 
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The 
Engine 
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= BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 


or bursitis are easily and 
quickly removed with- 

out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 
nently and leaves no 
nee Will not blister 
r remove the hair. Horse 


worked Sestnan treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 peepee’. 2 — book 6-S free, 
shoe bofl I 


Suagetecd apce orse had largest 
yr Row Bi gone. te I would pot have thought that 
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| FARMS FOR SALEOR RENT | cera 




















ALABAMA 


$300 cash and 2 bales cotton | ene 
good acres. Hal McDonald, 


Madison 








nae 4 Alabama, dairy ion a Te acres. 
who has $3,500 to buy cows and equip 
32 — who 


il} 


sell for a lives 
per acre. Two medium and 
fences fair, 2 wells, large 
Fy ay Half the land rich lime- 
part sodded in bluegrass and red 

ie sed by! land =: for corn, a bw rr 


$1,000 for 
heast ‘Monrovia high a h — east 
mile southeast miles 
Terms $762 interest 
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RAPE BABY CHICKS 
| ee eS Se ES __ BABY CHICKS — SINCE ime 
= pounds $1.75, postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, Hatched gg Sn FE a im the 
— ava — Rocks, White Rocks, 
WITH ORDER FF 1200 per 100; $55.00 for S00. White Wyan- 
CASH Pedigreed Abruzssi Rye, sound, dean. guaranteed ‘Ottes, $13.00 per 100; $60.00 for 500. Full 
74 true to mame; $2 bushel. H. B. & Olin J. Salley. | count delivered. 
we ac ciel Ese Pd ect MANSFIELD HATCHERY co. 
The uchanan’s ZZ. ye.— juces st winter Florida ice: 
pay mane ars ter edvertining in thie FARMERS" grazing. Bushel $2.25: Rosen $1.60; Southern $1.50. 220-227 Peninsular Casualty Bidg. 
a a Buchanan, Menges, ‘Tem. Re PR Phone 5-1626 Jacksonville, Fla. 
one SPINACH INDSTROM’S 
Buchanan’s Curled Pg Fr See es Patt CHICK SALE 
5 pounds $2; phi 
Now booking orders at exceptional 
VETCH condition, and we flocks are in Fea 
Buchanan’s Winter Hairy Vetch.—The South’s most conastion, we guarantee 100% live de- 
3 wm of the same casily-raised QUALITY- 
ye oy Tenn a a Vit kitry BRED BRED ED CHICK as  o poatens 
NURSERY STOCK qhutan Winter Poss Haiy Yaa, Taliee Bre Write’ now for FREE CATALOG? Lind 
“Pecan trees, cenamental. Larse etek. V. & Bush, Albany, Ge. strom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 11, 
Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- Clinton, Mo. 
cand Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. MISCELLANEOUS SEED Real accredited: guaranteed : 
Nursery Stock.—Fifteen thousand papershell Pecans, All varieties seed Oats and Rye; large or small lots. vVigorems. Per 100, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
ferty thousand Citrus, Sateuma and Hamlin Oranges, Get our prices) H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga tons, $10; Leghorns, $9. 100% alive, prepaid. Prompt 
Duncan Grapefruit, Kumaquate, Tangerines, Grapes; service. Quality Box 160, Wellsville, Mo. 
eight thousand Japanese Persimmons; Roses. Healthy, Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scarified 
heavy, vigorous stock to close out at sacrifice. Write Clover, 95% per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. ANCONAS 
Johnson Nurseries, Monticello, Fla. — — Anconas.—Best winter layers. Hens and pullets, $1 
aa ulle’ 
— Bale, Southern grown Abrus Bee. as: Tall and up. Write for description. W. L. Kirkpatrick, 
{ SEEDS Bancroft T5c; Hastings, Appler 70c. The Bowland Tenn. 
Co., A » JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
ALFALFA 





tee ae Alfalfa Seed.—The only a crop 
that your and 
furnish three to on anes each year for many. yoare 


for i 


POULTRY AND EGGS — 


BABY CHICKS 








without ~~ gg SR 




























































Fine Jersey Black Giants, $2 each. Haywood Dun- 
, Lacedale, Miss. 





Purebred White ta pullets, Ferris strain, five 
months oid; ready to 85c each. Fred Childers, 
Samson, Ala. 








White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest. bargain 
am ever made. a” — — Sa % - 
i vou Morristown, Teon. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


For Sale.—Barred Plymouth Rocks. Mrs. RB. Burge, 
Kimbrough, Ala. 


“~~ RHODE ISLAND REDS — 

S.C, Rhode Island “Reds, Owens strain; March cock 
erels $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Qusy 
Taff, Tait, Ala 

















WYANDOTTES 
White Wyandotte cockerels (Fighel’s direct), $2.50 
each. Mrs. A. J. Bonner, Oak Hill, Ala. 


Jersild’s Invineibie strain White Wyandottes; tred 
eS ie ee Write for free 
catalog. Peter Jersild, , Ale. 









































: $1, 1,000; Tomatoes $1; Bermuda 
$1. ' Quitman Potato Co., 








cobaass, Collards and Onion 
; 500, “5 tae, $1.75; postpaid, 


plants for fall setting. 
i Lewiston 


3 
3 


et 
I 





Diants ready. Wakeflelds and Fiat Dutch. 
good . 500, TSe; 1,000, 
at $1. American Plant Co., Alma, 





ne 


L 


plants: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2: 
b. ba $1 thousand. Fine 
lesale Plant Co., Way- 





ii 
1 





~ 
3 p 


Collards, 
1,000, $1; 
Thomas- 


and 
Collect : 
Company 
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bai 
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t 
, Ga. 

1@ Million Cabbage and Collard ts. : 
300, 45c; 500, @0c; 1,000, $1: 5,000, $4.50; 10,000. 
$7.50, cash. Prompt , full count guaran- 
teed. Farmers Supply . 











Giant flowering Pansies, Carnations, Dianthus, Sweet 
Williams, Daisies, and Hollyhocks; 2 doz- 
en 50c; 160, 0. $1.30: 1,008, $10; postpaid. Asters 
price. Si L st Pa. 




















years experience. Louis Hubach & Sons, Judsonia, 
Remember our high Strawberry plants. 
100, 50c; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; prepaid. C Plant 
Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. nm oe 
8 Plants. 5 
A - & million October and No- 
vember delivery. $2.50 per 1,000, cash with order. 
and W. H. Nichols, 














and FR ayy on farm for 3 years an’s, Memphis, Tenn. : TEE CaICES Mak p+'2t 4 SAY 
own tS ~~ yy ey - EF "We guarantee a perfect stand. Sree booklet. Write for our free ag Th —¢ instructive 
D. A. yson, Huntsville, Ala. ply address Early Southern Bur Clover, poultry book, and low pri 
Rock Hill, 8. C. WAYNE N. SHINN 
— ARKANSAS COTTON Box 193, ntop, Missouri 
lortheast Arkansas is calling you to diversify farm- Purebred Baby Chicks.—White Legherns, Becks and 
fng. Corn, hay, wheat, fruit, livestock. Hard- Heavy Fruiter Cotton.—Get facte direct from orig- Reds, Thousands weekly. Fall chicks profit, mak- 
wood company selling finest land. Easy terms, The Genuine seed. Write quick. Vandiver Seed .-.”" write for particulars. Gasner’ 2 Poultry Fem 
Vail-Donaldson Co., Jonesboro, Ark. _ Lavonia, Ga. & Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 
— ae — x 7? yy BABY CHICK BUYERS 
frais, veretable and dairy is ail o Tennessee. Valuable booklet free. Lambert's, Dar- We have a message for you. Get on our 
macres,” near the Jackson ies, 436 acres; ington, Ala. mailing list—the first | ot | step to success. 
7 ftillandele.” 10 miles from Nashville on Dixie High- pose ine Sewn for broilers. 
A, TE 4-7, -F,- peotenive, s ~ = OATS ook & De sw yandoties t for Oso eas and 
selling health. Fer Sale.—Pure Fulghum Oates in new 5 bushel ovem very at per per 
purchaser. B.D. Bell, Gallatin, Tenn. bags at $1 per bushel, fob. Shellman, Ga. J. 500. Special prices larger lots. 
H Don’t worry—watch ‘em grow” 
PLANTS 105; Pulghum $105; Med Must’ Proof 86e.” Pree from MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
jon grass, wild onion and coco grass. Buchan- Florence, ma 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO an’s, Memphis, Tenn, Accredited chick, 6c up. World's best gy ae 
50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard PEAS 12 varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, 742, 
th d. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. Clinton, Mo. 
Fine Cabbage and Collard + $1, 1,000: dozen Buchanan’s Austrian Winter Peas, the new winter Mathis og Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
° lecume. We have them. Write ‘6. Mem- breeds. 7.40 free. Mathis 
sertetion; wall cocked, Reliabhe Plat Growers, Frank- eusme, -— FP -4F = Catalog a 
Plants. 











You will like this new 
model Pocket Ben. 

















The service it will give 
is equalled only by its 
good looks. You will es- 
petially like its attrac- 
tive, easy-to-read dial. 

It’s a sturdy, steady, 














Westclox 





Chhe new model 
Pocket Gen 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 






















































faithful friend—just the 
watch you'll want to 
carry every day. 

The New Model 
Pocket Ben is sold every- 
where. Price $1.50.With 
luminous night-and-day 
dial $2.25. 












LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 















PETS 
Hartz Mountain Canary birds for sale. Fine singers. 
Miss Willie Gardner, Aliceville, Ala. 
PEA FOWL 





Pesfow] Wanted.—John W. Boyd. South Boston, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK 


2 Registered Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Seviervilie, 
‘enn. 

















Registered Berkshires.—Pigs, young males and gilts. 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc piga, 8 weeks old, $10; f.o.b. G. L. Alex- 
ander, Cordova, Als. 





Registered Durocs.—Boam, gilta, pigs. Wayside 
Tenn. 


Farm, Somerville, 








ages and sex; 
eranteod. w. 8. 








cholera immune Duroc pigs, sixty to aoe 
either sex, $15 each; two for twenty-five. 
Hurt, Jr., Marion, 


nin pounds, 
Also a few brood sows, ‘Theo. 
Ala. 

POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland China sae. gar 4 to in purchaser’s 
me. Service boars $20. W. Hamm, Bay Minette, 











For Sale.—Registered Poland China male, 7 months 
= Cholera immune. L. W. Burt, Thomas- 
ville, 








Spotted Poland Chinas; English Bull pups; Turf 
Oats, Fulghum Oats, and Black Western Rye. W. D. 
Wilbanks, Ramburst, Ga. 








best registered Angus cattle write Sanford & 
Rin Mocksville, N. C. 


JERSEYS 


Ree Jersey bulls. B. M. Rawlinson, Millbrook, 



















and heifers; Noble 


~ For Sale —Registered Jersey bulls 
and Raleigh breeding. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 








Jerseys of high producing blood and performance. 
Coleet, Ss > from tested dams; prices reason- 
able. Ill Farm, ‘‘Where the Jersey came to Ten- 







~ Spring Hill, Tenn. 
HORSES—MULES—JACKS 

Percheron mares, fillies, geldings, and stallion colts. 
Pr. A Whitman, Rt. 2 Guntersville, Ala. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

a nnd fine young registered Jersey bulls and calves. 

Register 0. I. C. service boars, gilts and pigs. 

R-N _ Alexander City, Ala. 
DOGS ean 
Pointer pups. R. M. Rawlinson, Miill- 

















































Registered 
brook, Ala. 









Collie dogs, males, nearly white; fond 
Jewell, 


of cide. D. worn Ale. 
Pure Collie pups, sable 
Ms, +g 5 $7.50. Write Mrs. 
ville, 
a ps, pedigree furnished ; 
$7.50 = fo” Also dogs and bitches. 
milk, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 


| _- MISCELLANEOUS 
BEAN HARVESTER 


manufacture thi 
se $100. 












white: males $10; ’ cc. 
Graham, Fayette- ia 





D. “uM. 













8 weeks Oct. ist. ie. 
A. J. Lewder- 7" 





























ant everybody to know that we 
best —% ~ Harvester in the world. 
Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. 
HONEY 











_— 





















I cscimeieniie 








New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free, John A. Sheehan. Falmouth, Ky. 


(Classified ads. continued om next page) 
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To. farm flock may get along fairly 


well while roosting in trees, out- 
houses, wagom bodies, etc., bat the best 
production and most 

economical produc- 


tion and greatest 
profits cannot be ex- 
pected. 

A first class ‘poul- 
try house can be 
constructed at small 
cost and should be a 
part of the equip- 
ment of every pro- 
gressive farm. Of- 
tentimes an old barn or shed can be re- 
modeled into an up-to-date poultry house 
with little effort and without cost. 

Location.—The poultry house should 
be so located on the farm property that the 
best sanitary surroundings cam be kept 
and where most ideal conditions for the 
birds will exist. It should be on a high, 
dry spot, that is easily drained, where 
shade is available and strong winds do 
not prevail. The house should be so lo- 
cated that it will add to rather than be an 
eye sore to the home and grounds. At 
the same time it should be near enough 
to the home to facilitate care-taking of 
the birds. The house should be so located 
that green crops and pasture can be avail- 
able at all seasons. 


What Constitutes a Good House — 
The poultry house should be made a 
home for the chickens. If properly con- 
structed and kept sanitary, the chickens 
will naturally make it home. Chickens 
are birds and need an abundance of fresh 
air, However, birds are susceptible to 
colds and cannot stand drafts or damp- 
ness. For this reason, houses should be 
roomy, well ventilated, free from drafts 
and dampness. 

At least three and preferably four square 
feet of floor space should be allowed for 
each bird. The 
wood or concrete. If a dirt floor is used 
it must be several inches above outside 
soil so that water will not drain in. 
When a dirt floor is used, several inches 
should be removed each year and re- 
placed with clean dirt, preferably gravefly 
sand. If a wood floor is used it should 
be at least 18 inches above the ground so 
that rats and other rodents cannot live 
beneath. Another reason is so that air can 
circulate undernéath, otherwise the floor 
will rot out soon. When using a wood 
floor, it is advisable to use a double 
flcor. The first floor cam be of rough 
lumber and laid diagonally from corner 
to_corner. The top floor should be laid 
toward the front and be of matched lum- 
ber. A concrete floor is more durable 
and about as cheap in the long rum Sev- 
eral inches of cinders or smafl rock 
should be laid. This material will cause 
proper drainage. While the foundation 
should be heavy enough to properly sup- 
port the building, the floor need not be 
over 1% inches thick. 

The house should be facing the south 
or southeast, depending upon the imntedi- 
ate locality. The front should be open 
except for the bottom three or four feet 
which should be boarded solid. In sec- 
tions where cold: weather is experienced, 
muslin curtains should be constructed to 
fit in the open front. These curtains can 
be hinged at the top and pulled up out of 
the way when not im use. 


The back should be high enough to al- 
low the attendant to work without bump- 
ing the rafters. A gabled, shed, or three- 
fourths spam roof can be used The shed 
roof is easiest to construct and most eco- 
nomical under most conditions: The gable 
roof should be used when a straw loft 
house is desired. Temperature records 
taken over a period of a year at the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
show the straw loft house to average five 
degrees cooler in summer and three de- 
grees warmer in winter than any other 
type of house. The roof can be of metal, 





J. H. WooD 


floor can be of dirt.- 


latter is ‘seed, onl Midet gradec should be 


A 12-inch ventilator should be placed 
below the rafters in rear of house. This 
ventilator should be hinged at top to 
facilitate opening and closing. It should 
be closed in the winter and opened in the 
summer. Windows should be placed be- 
low the dropping boards. These windows 
make the pen lighter in the winter and 
should be opened in summer to make 
house cooler. If hinged at top they can 
be fastened up under dropping Boards in 
summer time. 

Side walls can be of rough or dressed 
lumber. Dressed lumber is easier to 
sweep and clean than the rough. Ton- 
gued and groeved lumber or ship lap 
makes the tightest walls and neatest ap- 


pearance. However, plain ‘can 
be used if care is taken to seal all. cracks. 
J. H. WOOD. 





THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


Alarmed Over Smaller Dollar 
EAR Mr. Editor:— 


I am wondering whether you are 
going to increase the subscription fee to 
your paper. I see that the dollar bill is 
going to be made smaller and I am con- 
cerned no little over the effect that the 
move will have on my future ability to 
continue my subseription. 

Noticing that the change is to be made 
to save the government $2,000,000 an- 
nually, I can’t help but feel that it’s a 
slick move to curtail the size of our 
pocketbooks. Goodness knows, mine is 
sufficiently curtailed now. As for the 
saving to the government, I am very sure 
that where there’s a saving to anyone or 
any corporation there’s an added expense 
or loss to somebody. In this case it looks 
like us poor downtrodden public are the 
goat as usual. 

And what gets me, too, is this infernal 
uncertainty of the government—always 
urtcertain, never coming out im the open 
about anything. For instance, I read that 
the size of the new dollar bill is to be 2 
11-16 inches wide by 6 5-16 long. They 
don’t say how thick it is to be, but maybe 
there were’nt any more “sixteenths” to use. 
If so maybe it would be described as 
being “so and so” thin instead of “so 
and so” thick. Anyhow, who in the Sam 
Hill can grasp the size of anything with 
dimensions of “sixteenths”? Look how 
much better it would have been to have 
said “about 234 inches by 6%.” Then 
we could have made some. comparison 
with the size of the face of a brickbat, 
mentally. 

Goodness knows, the present doflar bill 
seems too small to find and much too 
small to get a firm grasp on. Now that it 
is to be more elusive, what are we to 
do? It’s been impossible for me to ac- 
cumulate a roll of sufficient size to bulge 
from my pocket for the edification of my 
friends, but pretty soon it will be just 
one-third harder to accomplish even this, 
since I notice that the new bill is to be 
about one-third the size of the old. 

Not being able to grasp the new size 
by the dimensions given [I took said 
dimensions and measured a piece of paper 
of that size, took my scissérs and cut it 





will understand why it is that I’m so 
alarmed. But let me know about the 
subscription. AN ALARMIST. 


A $25,000,000 INCOME. IN | 





90 DAYS 








(@ Cents a Word, Cash With ( 
Each | 
Always 

























PATENTS 





Wilk three summer crops. alone 
bringing in an income to Georgia 
farmers of more than $21,000,000, it is 
estimated by the State Agricultural De- 
partment that $25,000,000 has been re- 
ceived during the past 90-days by farm- 
ers in the state. 

The bright tobacco crop, for which 
the markets have just closed, totaled 
more ‘than 54,500,000 pounds and brought 
to the farmers of South Georgia approx- 
imately $11,150,000. The peach crop of 
middle Georgia reached a total of 
$7,000,000. The melon crops, including 
100 cars of camtaloupes and more tham 
16,000 cars of watermelons, brought m 
approximately $3,000,000. Vegetables and 
truck crops, miik, butter, and eggs, as 
well as other miscellaneous crops, are 
believed to have swelled the total re- 
ceipts to at least $25,000,000. 

If cotton maintains its present 22- cent 
level, it is estimated that farmers will 
receive at least $100,000,000 for this 
year’s cotton, to say nothing of cotton 


‘seed, corn, and the grain crops usually 


produced. 
WAPI PROGRAM | 


2 pen the week beginning Sep- 
tember 26, Radio Station WAPI at 
Auburn will be on the air with regular 
features on winter schedule. The noon- 
hour programs, which will begin at 12 
each day, except Sunday, will be broad- 
cast as usual. The 7 o'clock programs 
on baseball, markets, and weather will 
continue. Night programs beginning at 
9 p.m., Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
will be broadcast. 

At noon Monday, September 26, Prof. 
M. J. Funchess will discuss essentials of 
growing vetch successfully. Music and 
news features will be included. 

At noon Thursday, Prof. G. D. Sturkie 
will discuss fertilizers and varieties of 
oats. 

A feature of special mterest to women 
and children will be “Aunt Sammy’s 
lecture om home topics at noom Friday. 

Saturday at noon, Prof. J. R. Rutland 
will discuss the Sunday school lesson. 

Weather forecasts, market reports, end 
other news items and music will be in- 
cluded in each program. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


| FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS | 


OLLOWING is a list of fairs and 
expositions of special interest to 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida farmers 
to be held soon :— 
International Live Stock Exposition, Novem- 
ber 26-December 3, Chicago, Il. 
Alabama State Fair, September 26°October I, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Florida State Fair amd Exposition, Novem- 


ber 17-2, Jacksonville, Fla. 


J. H. REED. 




















THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


§ dice following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) price. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peamuts, and standard 
Chicago quotations on other products listed:— 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, 1B. ....... $0.2210 $0.1995 $0.1785 $0.1262 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 1. ...... 06%, 10 OB Ratpe ss 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ......... 1.75* 1.80 2.75* 1.36 
_ Hogs, average, cwt. .........% =... 10.80 9.00 11.55 8.19 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ...... 9.80 10.00 9.28 7.37 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .......... 33% 27% 35% 245 
Butter, extras, We... . 00. ceases 44 40 43% 287 
orn, No. 2 mixed, bw. .......... 92 114 82% 688 
Oats, No. 2 white, bw. ........... AT% 50 ; 382 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........ 18.50 20.50 23.00 17.40 


Pre-war 

















ILE UBT TA NT 
SBD RRR Rot AED OE EEN I 





Inventions 
Fisher Mfc. Ca, $45 Baright St. Fume 


Patents.—Write to B. P. fie 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 
Washington, D.C. Honorable methods. 
















































































































































Condensed Bo-Ko; iy to kill 100 trees, 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. e 


Cc OR SITUATION WANTED | 4 


anted.—Good farm hand; single man preferred. 

v. “s Davis, Midway, Pia. BS 

Experienced progressive farmer desires position 86 he 

foreman. H. Kivette, Fulton, Miss. as 
Let Mr. QOzment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo. help 

get ame government position. Write him 

















Yousg married man wants position. Overseer of 
Has hed ten years’ cepytenas. Best of refer- 
ence. Box 8, Loachapoka, 











AGENTS WANTED =| 

fox Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord a 

25, Concord, Ga. 4 

NR 

Goape, extvasey 
unnecessary. Car- 


z 
i 





; 
| 


ize 
EF 
r) 





gage + rene 
tothe 2520, St. Louis. é 
‘to take orders and deliver sanitary — 


pn: .~ commissi Full de- 
r salary on. 
om request. North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, 


ils 
9 





il 





steady income; our line food products, 
soaps. No cash or experience F 
free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 


dollar an hour. Meniets, a ‘ 
for instantly mending ae in all wet : 
Pr — ae ag ae Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. & 


—— start you in business and ee —_ 
4 or experience needed. 4 

full time. can earn $50-$100 yogi, “Write . 

Co. 560 Broadway, New York Ps 


(taf 





‘ i 





Lally 





Summer work for farmers, teachers and 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our 
salesmen, - Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, cn. 


Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. New auto . 
Introduce finest line Silk Hosiery, guaran’ sis. 
months. 26 styles, 


pe ye 


rs. 
New sales plan. No license to By. 
isfactory. les furnished. rite. 








Samp! = ae we 
iery Co., Dept. 4037, Greenfield, ie 
Agents. —$13.80 a (in ee time an 
will do. Introduce 12 months be 
57 styles, 39 colors, for men, children; in- 
“si Hose. 





d show it to 


you $3 an Seer for a little spare time? If #8», 2 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. 1% 0 
=> Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. * 





No dull times selling food. People must eat, . Fed- :- 
eral distributors make big money; ly and “a2 
up. No capital bees 


sales; unsold goods may be returned. e furnish you 
with case, Weense and free for = 
tomers. orders, Exclusive terri : 














aia eee fect 


Wh. 
Brahmas $15. Asstd. $8. 
DIXIE pouLray FARMS, 






























































New Ford economy — through quieter, 
smoother starts — and lessened carbon! 


peat: 
ew ee - 





During the past few months countless Ford owners 
have discovered these two things (1) Today’s Gargoyle i 
Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ brings new smoothness, new comfort to 
Ford starting and stopping; (2) the new Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 
leaves amazingly little carbon. And no other lubricat- 
ing oil seems to combine these two advantages in such 
a marked way. 


It was only after a way had been found to combine 
these two qualities in one oil that the new Mobiloil *‘E” 
was offered to Ford owners. 





Thus the new Mobiloil “E” offers two 
definite economies in Ford operation 





It costs money to remove carbon. It costs money to 
replace transmission bands. With today’s Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 
you greatly postpone both of these expenses. Thus 
Mobiloil *‘E’’ is the cheapest Ford lubricant to use. 
Its slightly higher price is returned to you many times 
over by these definite savings. 





There are other savings, too. The new Mobiloil ‘*E”’ 
has just the right character and body to protect the 
Ford engine, clutch and transmission. Wear is substan- 


| Two very bendy =f tially reduced. Repair bills are held to the minimum. 
Mobiloil contains 


} ers for keeping oil | Overheating is a rarity. 
on the farm:—the ? 


s-gallon Tipper | Proof in one crankcase full 
Box and the 10 , 


q } gallon drum. Four quarts of the improved Mobiloil ‘‘E,’’ when 
vse poured into your crankcase, will show you new 
smoothness in Ford starting and stopping. 











' 
- - OF NTI FST 










I 
Y | As the mileage rolls up, the cash savings from the 
1 improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ will roll up, too. Fewer band 
replacements, fewer carbon removals, and fewer repairs 
opneOrne to pay for. Have your Ford crankcase drained and re- 
filled with one gallon of fresh Mobiloil ‘‘E,’’ which 
CEST can be obtained in original sealed one-gallon cans, or 


by the quart from reliable Mobiloil dealers. Also 






{4 94 supplied in larger cans and drums for home supply. 
Mobiloil E Use Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ in your Ford car and Ford truck 
the year round. In Fordson tractor use Mobiloil ‘‘BB’’ 
in summer and Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ in winter. Ask the 
for Fords Mobiloil dealer what grade of Mobiloil to use in 
cars, trucks and tractors of other makes. All Mobiloil 
dealers have the complete Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations. 












VAC UUM ou I L Cc O M PAN Y “ce Yo ar “Emin, Tenses ip, Delle 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 












